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The siap-happy conference! 


(Cartoon: Ironinmus/Sdddeutsche Zeitung) 


of this gravity unanswered. He has to 
answer and could well change the nuture 
of lhe conference into the trial in absence 
of he Chinese Hit he ovigîtgtlly intend- 
ed. ا‎ 

The resulting danger For Kromlin ideo- 
logisls is tınforesceable, provided Mao 
adopts skilful tactics und docs not over- 
bid. Leonid Brezhnev slands 1ı good 
chance of going down in the history of 
world Communism as Lhe man who conn- 


pleted the Fein: Alartln Schulze, 


, (Fraukfurter Rundsclau, 9 June 1569) 


press for brave Red Army soldiers who 
allegedly performed a grand job in front 
ler incidents the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
offlwinlly declared that “The Sovict-Chin- 
es frontler is contpletély peaceful.” 

liad Moscow assuıned that It had 
shaken off irksome Cliinese cries in this 
way, İt was soon to be proved mistaken, 
On, the second day of the conferenco 
Mag's propagundists broughl up Ihelr 
heaviest aruour.yet t0 proclaim to ihe 
world that the Soviet union ls “an enori- 
ous fascist gaol." RD 

Mr Brezhnev can harly leave an insult 


Fraternal delegates not 
so fraternal at Moscow 


A topic has now come out into the 
open that many Communist Parties 
would have liked to be left out, fearing 
that discusslon of Sovlet- Chinese dissen- 
slon would not orily make existing rifts ii 
the international comnıunist camp more 
evident but that it could also play a part 
in creating more rifts. lt cannot be denied 
that there is a certain logic in tls line of 
argument. 

The Chinese themselves, however, are 
evidently most interested in develop- 
ments at Moscow. They refused the invi- 
tation to take part extended to them but 
indirectly wanted to play a part. They are 
now doing so. 

Mao has recently made every effort to 
diréct delegates" attention towards tlio 
conflict between the two communist 
power centres — and his efforts have been 
crowned by success. 

The Chinese teader is continually 
pointing oul ihe Kremlin's impcıialist 
policies, so trying to prove that Moscow 
has no right even to dobate tho possibili- 
ties of anti-imperialist struygio, let alono 
recommend itsolf as the lcader of an 
anti-imperialist front. 

In their Intest protest notle the Chinese 
accuse the Soviet Unlon of continued 
armed violations of the frontier. The 
Kremlin's reactlon was as transparent as it 
wns staggering. After praise in the Sovict 
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irritating. ‘Tle Sovict leaders must have 
taken account of this reappraisul of thulr 
national interests in contingency planning 
for some time. : 


` The transfer of Soviet divisions to the ` 

eastern frontiers form as much 2 par}, of 
this consideration as docs Mr Brezhnev’s 
frank speech, which leads one to assume 
that the Krenlin might be on the point of 
a fundamental foreign policy rcorienta- 
tion, 

This poşsible about-turn could lıardly 
suit anyone belter than the Federal go- 
vernment. The change would perceptibly 
relieve the strain on relations between 
Bûnn and Moscow, which have béen 
strained almost to breaking-polnt in te 
cent years. ' 

A fresh start could be made. Any 
undertaking of this kind would, adnuittod- 
ly, labour under fhe heavy burden. of 
mutual mistrust. ‘ ٤ : 


The ‘situation wil grow clearer this 
atitumdi.’ It will then be clenf whether 
Leonid’ Brezhnews 7 June speech was 
intended to mark a turning-polnt or first 
and foremost to chloroform the conimun-= 
ist summit: There are a number of indica- 
tions that the former 18 .the case. Bonn 
must keep its eyos and ears open. 
“1. 1, Robert Schnielzer 
(Frankfurter Neue Presse, 9 June 1969) 


Chinese bedevil 
communist 
conference 


to wash down the irksome Czech ques 
tion. 
Yet these explanalions are hardly suf- 


ficient to explalni First Secretary Brezhn- . 
ev’s specific accusations. As the accusa- ° 


tions can hardly have been spontaneous 
the Soviet Union must, tt can only be 
presumed, be st bottom deeply concern- 
éd about the attitude of the emerging 
third world. power,  , E. 

Moscow's strategic world outlook 
seems jo have undergong a fundamerttal 
change. The West, which Moscow has 
covered bya missile shicid any way, is no 
longer considered to be tho likely start 
jng-point of an attempt,to alfor thé, sta his 


O O O 
ê Phe threat is felt first and foremost to 
come from Red Ching, which ls beginning 
to become something of a strain, both 
with ifs revolutionised ideology and with 
its compréhensive territorial clams on the 
Agian part of the Soyiet Union. 

.. This pregsurp is evidently felt in Mos- 
cow to be Increasingly stronger and more 


In tle 78 pages of his main address to 
ihe international Communist conference 
Leonid Brezhnev mentioned this country 
on one occaslon . only, and then more as 
an afterthought than with malice afore- 
thought. i. . 

, ıHere can be no counting the number 
of times he dealt with Red China. Red 
China was, virtually , the. sole topic of 
Moscow’s main declaratlon. 

.. În :the.past. Western aggressors, İnipe- 
rialists, capitalism, revanchists .and neo- 
colonialisis have been the preferred sub- 
ject of such. rhetoric.. Over the years 
Washington and Bonn have come in for a 
fair amount qf vêrbal lambasting. 1 

„When Soviet polemics are no longer 
directed against the West but more clearly 
than ever before against the East the fact 
is bound.to create attention. Mr Brezhn- 
ev's interpretation of {he future takes the 
Chinese danger Into account to ۾‎ hitherto 
unimaginable exterıt. He visualises a Chi 
na that wants to annihilate and oppress 
not only its Russian. neighbour but the 
whole world... .,  . 

' This vision -of the future was painted 
in glaring colours. :Corjuring the danger 
of China'is presumably also Intended-to 
reduce disharmony in the ‘communist 
: camp, provide ths. foundation for a new 
fecling of defensive togetherness and help 


Assurances given by the Soviet Union 
and its most faithful henchmen to the 
effect that tlie Moscow rump council of 
Communist Parties would not be consi- 
dered a convenient opportunity to pass 
jidgment on comrades in Peking were a 
sine qua non for the holding of tho 
Communist summit. 

Yet hardly had deiegates nssombied in 

the Kromlin but First Secretarics Gomul- 
ka of Poland and Waldeck Rochot of 
France fired their first broadsides at 
Peking. 
° These attacks were so virulent that 
Rumanian party lêader Nicolae Ceauses- 
eu felt obliged to make reference to tho 
obligations that had bcen generally ac- 
copad during preparations fur thu confer. 
erlce.’ 

It had been agreed that ıo one should 
have tlhe right to attack a fraternal party 
not represented at the Moscow gathoring. 
First Secretary Ceausescu warned of tho 
Possible consequences of breaking this 
agreement. 

Pravda was first to reveal what the 
Şoviet Union really held of the undertak- 
Ing in reprinting the antiChinese out- 
Pourings but not the Rumanian leader's 
wamings. An Inıportant preliminary deci- 
slon had thus already been taken. Leonid 
Brezhnev followed this up by dotting his 
speech with restrained attacks on the 
Maoists, 


According to First Secretary Brezhnev 
the Chinese are entirely to blame for the 
siruggle against imperlalismn not being 
fought slong the lines decreed by Mos- 
i These he maintained were solely 
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| Wl TOURISM 


To the south of 
the Black F orest 


Trout were the reason we spent our 
holidays in the Black Forest. We lad 
wanted tû go fufther south, but the trout 

1 tasted tog'good. mm. . 1 

1 . ‘We rrived at the Tititee, haviig stayed 

ovêrniglit ‘tif' Neustadt We rested" in Hin’ 

tearten on the wWay,'hnd found a guest 

1 house a little ‘distaiıt ffoni the main road, 

We' dinéd ûn ‘trût anid'sle ji Hike logs. The 
folowing day; we agreed'that It would be’ 

nite to stay 'on for ã little while longer. 5 
; We rbelohg : to: the! kind ‘of people — °, 
sûmewhat of a raritynowadays-— who 
onily .use their cars wiien.they wan t:to‘get 

somewherè: which: is. beyond :the rach of 

normal healthy legs, ‘When we arrive ata 


iinent dots on eVêry ma 
Forest, and’ inevitable’ 
evéry sûuthern tour of fl 
scape. . ا‎ 
These .placçs ronlly ate worihls. 
section of both ii a 
y mountain lift, and tho view fron 
js very fine indecd. In, clear Wentlir 
oye cqn see as far as t 8 20l: 
omet, o oe e 
. I Would, even. say hit e 
summit. of the Feldberg,; fio, igh, 
the Black Forest, lad. jts, ov i 
glacier. in the ice age,. BHL.L am te 
love, with. the, region aroun $1, 
and St. Peter, on the other, ofthe 
ofthe valley, °, 
. Those small higlraltituglg. healt 
—: 2,500 :or 2,600 feet ا‎ 5 
goutle pattern of meadow andwoodl, 
dt r. cs, < ıl The hills are no very steep, qnd heni 
(Phatoi Ghriıfranz Naohf:) Marvellous tang ju the gir, It, is por 


ا ا 3F‏ 

ê NEN a 
J md f1 2 be e rene اا‎ 
not,go ıluoky, but even through ;the: haze 


1 place, the first thing welloêk for; isı the Sihiis 0 7 OF 

, k for: çûntiysidê alt’ iFouiid HAV Hol rai lating „that ,ong hardly netice hédi: 
o ES ODS e e SL E O Ee, afer poete rely Ne rer 
a NCEE EQ D0 HOU, We are at beyond. the. Titisge to ,Feldberg,and, Her- qveri'in ‘tla tP wiiiter’" IGa-akatejg 3801 on the'roadscrisscros 
و‎ ther, séep tial, for lien ema Zoanliarn. To „the .narth-west,-the, broad en hjqje"theieaelye Or a pO n Both. towns: Brow up around 
۱ ا‎ 1e e.10 FA bnekrof: the. Thurnarboynded,the view. of nib thio Titlsbe "i % f i. &. monasterles: ‘. 0. 


,, he Kandelin 4. ks o E 
Plage Through Saig, a smal spa sufrgundgd 0 88 nows gf, winter, Have diaap- 


١ The region around Mãrgen hal lı 
by woodland and meadows, we. desqen- eared by HON, eyer g1 lhe heights. The 


settled in Celtic times, Judging by exa 


e, 1 1 1o ij, an : 
around Neus ch is a health resort ded tithe Titisee. This is where: sun.ls Inviting,td 2 swim in the wide and "®... . ا‎ 
nd Neust: 1 8 1 tq: . This. F:to’ go, 1 18:t0 .2 swim wide and 0 AS 
with û ‘healthy clirtiat 'is'well“as‘belig a winter sports. Tho Hibhe xaro. Sa o beauty .Ipke ii tie. Blqek Forest; Tae _ THé churches havo" rich baroitê 


Titsee ls pleasantly in summer, .especi 
TLL E 
1 1 E EARS 
Deep diving can be something of a 
shock, ‘Three’ to ‘six ‘feet dowh the water 
has the sting of an'ley ‘shower. During tfio tal ate: PGES a 
season the. Titisee is quite a héctie place; a 1 not extensive, but the local sizi 
We gave :the sGuvenir ands 2 wide berth f 0 or connoléseuirs, $1 Polis 
and wandered! back ‘to Neustadt at. our 0"ê OF the finest monastic Uibraclei le 
gus, n Men. | E 


١ south. Along with the churéh, if mm 
Feldbêrg and Schaiilnsland border thie e e CA o 
Höllental to the south. These aro pro- 


riors. Their steeples overlook villages si 
clean, Often’ very modern guest hoe 
and farm houses, many of which call 
tourists, ا‎ 


Tho, wine slopes of tho lower Glee 


1 
۴ 
1 Khneipp' sp. "Tt ‘1š-"aldi’'a. winter spûrt sunny.andt.burled ‘beneath a" 
ا‎ cêntte' bf Talily wide 'appéal.: 3. E2 of o WÎ E E ape 
1 “*‘Noustédt'is tit kind ûf pldte 4H4t even Another great advantage’ iş -that!it 1š 
gives people who' réluctantly’ lete the nevet.very 'orowded hore. In winter; any 
7 comfort. qf their; oarg itghy, feet, On the number:of hills.can be chosen on which 
yery: first: day.. we.çllmbed .up the: Hoch. to ski in:.sofitude or small: groups. The 
first. whose .woodedpummit, over 3,500 terrible. hubrbub..and:tiringly eager ener 
fle above spa: levol,, ls crowned:by an gies of the: popular skiing cèntres seem 
1 1f: tower, ıi u i jas t' ri, JikE a ba و‎ 
«The view from the top must be marvel. wirtter, . i 0 n Prens 
loug..whenrr the: weather; ls clear.-We, were ! Evert for non-skl 
لد‎ E huy: 


borg master, Peter Thumb. 


lors ‘Neustadt: and i 1 : 
ES nd س‎ ,, STUTTGARTER ZEITUNG, 22M} 19% 
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ne Zeitung has b« ٤ subscribers, 20,000 are dfšstribuled abrbad anit the 
ETRE E : dabrbad, anid the balance is sold 
E E i ! On newsstands. Every issua is read.by.at leasl four orfivg parsons... 
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Cabinet caution is advisable in the genera- 
tion of conflicts. 

The tendeney to exclude and postpone 
problems until after the elections will 
increase, whether lhe issues involved are 
the non-proliferation treaty or the ‘statute 
of limitations, workers” participation in 
management or sickness benefits. 

The two parties will fight Homeric 
batiles of words and try to score tactical 
victories but take good care to ensure 
that the other side docs not sustain a 
knock-out. Which does not necessary 
mean that agrecment, compromise or a 
bargain will not be arranged on one or 
other of the points discussed at the recent 
all-night session. 

One or other of these alternatives is 
most likely on issues on which, in certain 
circunıstances, ore coalition party could 
possibly gain a Bundestag majority in 
conjunction with a part of the other or 
with the Opposition, 

But whenever the chips are down tlie 
side that need only say “no” to gain ils 
own way will be in the advantage, just as 
the Christian Democrats needed only to 
say “no” to revaluation and the Social 
Democrats “no™ to breaking off diplo- 
matic relations with Cambodia, 

Every sober thinker must realise who 
stands to gain most from this situation. 
Recently there has been a great deal of 
talk about how it has again become 
noticeable how much sironger the feeling 
for exercising power is in a conservative 
party. This is probably truce but tle 
crucial point is thal whereas the Christian 
Democrats can largely be salisficd if lhe 
status quo remains, the Soclal Democrats 
need change ard changes to justify their 
entering into a coalition with 1he Chris- 
tian Democrats, 

In this respect they will not be har- 
bouring many illusions about prospects in 
tho months {0 come. The Social Denıoc- 
rats' only, limited chance is that the 
electorate will feel it needs a change, 

Rainer Tross 
(STUTTGARTER ZEITUNG, 4 June 1969) 
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Grand Coalition rifts papered over 


A GOVERNMENT OF AVOIDING THE ISSUES 


Frosty outlook for the Grand Coalition! 
(Cartoon: STUTTGARTER ZEITUNG) 


to take a considerable risk, condemned to 
staying together until 28 September and 
election day. 

Alterations must, however, be made to 
minor details of this tenet. After iwo 
trials of strength situations are concely- 
able in whiclı quitling tho coalition would 
be the lesser of lwo evils for both tho 
Christian and the Sociol Democrats — if, 
for instance, one party were to want to 
impose a decision on the other that the 
other could uot bul lose face by ucvept- 


Two factors, then, but both point in 
the same direction. The coalition parties 
may fight it out tooth and nail cross- 
country but in the Bundestag and tho 


his attraction. Had Willy Brandt too given 
in and laid himself open to accusations of 
being a paper tiger, the Social Denıocrats 
need not seriously have contested the 
Bundestag elections, 

To this extent, then, both the Cam- 
bodia and the revaluation issues arc cha- 
racteristic of the way in which political 
decisions can be expected to be taken in 
the wecks and months to come. Or not 
taken, as the case may be. 

So far the rule qf thumb has been Lhat 
the parly responsible for toppling the 
coalition would lose the election without 
a doubt. Basically, this principle still 
holds good. The Christian and Social 
Democrats arc, unless they arc prepared 


The dubious future of the FDP 


make their showpiece, Economic AJfairs 
Minister Karl Schiller, come a eropper 
over revaluatlon of the Mark. At one 
stage the FDP eyen dreamt of Schiller 
resigning and making the way clear for 
July elections. 
Meanwhile a growing number of per ' 
sonalilies in Bonn are forecasting a con- 
tinuation of the Grand Coalition. If the 
National Democrats (NPD) scale the five- 
percent iıurdle and enter the Bundes- 
tag coalition possibilities will in any case 
be limited. 


If the NPD docs not make it the only 2 


other possibility would be if the CDU/ 
CSU were to register a net loss of twenty 
seats. The FDP can no longer trudge back 
to ghe right wing of the political stage. 
That would mean the end of the party. 

North Rhine-Westphalia is the key {o 
electoral success, Both the SPD and the 
FDP are banking on this region, particu 
larly the Ruhr. If success eludes them the 
Free Democrats will have to sit on the 
hard Opposition benches for another four 
years. 

The FDP would then have to fight for 
its life, for the longer the Grand Coalition 
fasts, the greater is the danger of plans for 
majority constituency voting being reac- 
tivated. This, agairl, would mean ihe end 
of the FDP as a national political party. 


Arnold Gehien 
(NEUE RUHR ZEITUNG, 31 May 1969) 


crises, even including the departure of a 
numbor of conservative provincial asserm- 
blymen in Lower Saxony. But specuia- 
tion as to whether the SPD and the FDP 
will prove able to unseat the CDU/CSU in 
twenty constituencies in the general elec- 
tion on 28 September is growing increas- 
ingly rife. : 

Trends are a delicate business at the 
best of times and the Porst treason trial, 
in which a succesful businessman. and 
confidant of the FDP leadership is accus- 


8 


ed of treasonable contacts with agents of 
the East Berlin Ministry of State Security, 
could not have come at a morê inopport- 
une moment for the Free ‘Democratic 
leaders. . 


The FDP will no doubt emerge from 
the trlal unscathed but it could suffer 
somewhat in the elections, particularly in 
Bavaria, . where the Christian Social 
Union, party of Franz Josef Strauss, JS 
riding on the crest of an extreme right- 
wig wave. 

The SPD .also have their worrles now 
that the CDU/CSU have been able to 


Wil the jubilation of last March be 
repeated in the general election this 
autumn? The election of Gustay Heine» 
mann as Federal President with the ald of 
Free Democratic (FD?) support was a 
great monıent for the Social Democrats 
(SPD), who had thus returned a Social 
Democratic head of state for the first 
time in 44 years. 


It was also a great moment for the 
FDP, which jumped over the shadow of 
its own past to a man in voting for the 
left-winger. Tle party. that reckons to alm 
at doing away with things that are old hat 
had begun by making a ihorough reap- 
praisal of its own role and outlook. 


Since the formation of the Bonn 
Grand Coalition of Christian and Social 
Democrats two and a half years ago the 
FDP has trekked to the left of the 
political scene in the conviction that the 
days of conservative Christian Democracy 
were nunbered. 


The men who toppled Erhard went on 
to vote for Heinemann. They obviously 
hoped that they and a few reinforcements 
would this autumn be ii a position to 
vote in a Chancellor other than Dr Kiesin- 


Ber. . 
. The jubilation is now past history. The 
FDP has survived the long march to the 
left relatively well and without major 


Cracks in the Grand Coalition lıave 
been papered over. again. Sensation- 
hungry pundits who forecast an abrupt 
rift have been proved mistaken. This can 
only come as a sıırprise to someone who 
is unaware of the interests of the two 
coalition parties. 


It is equally obvious that the Grand 
Coalition has not been revitalised, Its 
leading members, significantly enough 
once again excluding Franz Josef Strauss, 
debated until the early hours of 4 June. 
Much was discussed, little decided. 


‘This is the way it will be until the end 
of the present legislative period this 
autumn. It would be harbouring an illu- 
sion still to believe in the major reform 
effort. The Christian and Social De- 
mocrats are not only coalition partners 
but also election campaign competitors. 


Justified criticism and understandable 
dissatisfaction should not, however, be 
allowed to conceal the fact that a sensible 
decision was reached on the issue that 
was formally the subject under discus- 
sion, Cambodia’s recognition of East Ber= 
lin. 


Tics are to be frozen, not broken off. 
A tardy example is not to be set: To- 
gether with the Federal government's 


نید تس ت 


re RE EREREGER 


policy statement of the end of May this 
means that the flallstein Doctrine in its 
establishod form lias beon quietly buried. 


Sinco a demonstration of power is of 
use only when it works and as there are, 
both in the Middle and Far East, a 
number of countries who have a vital 
interest in both Bonn’s aid and Moscow's 
goodwill, this country has savod itself 
from making a fool of itself. 


Shackles that have long acted as a 

brake on diplomatic moves have been 

. Bonn can now decide on its 

own diplomatic battlefield for engage- 

ments with East Berlin and no longer has 
to give battle on barren terrain. 


The way matters have developed there 
remains the question as to who has 
emerged victorious from the trial of 
strength on the home front relations with 
Cambodia were unnecessarily made into. 
i jee tive judgment is far from easy to 


If, on the other hand, it is-borne in 
mind that Chancellor Kiesinger and a fair 
umber of Christian Democrats were ba» 
sally in favour of breaking off diplomat« 
k relations completely the Social Democ- 
Hts can be said to have won a close 
Points decision. 

This is understandable enough, The 
Social Democrats had thefr backs to the 
Wall. They could not let another defeat 
Rich as the one they had sustained over 
Fvaluation pass. Whatever view is held onı 

rectitude of not revaluing the 

Kk, the decision taken was politically 

0 the advantage of the Christian Demo- 
Crats, 


Professor Schiller as vote-winner for 
the Soclal Democrats has lost a little of 
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agree completely to changes in deteney 
strategy in the course of a few meetltpt 
The sessions of the nuclear 
grotıp are, morcover, bound for sop, 
time to cone to renin psyeholog; 
withdrawal engagements as fur a8 ik 
leading nuclear mentber is concerned, 
For Nato countries on the edge ofg, 
Iron Curtain, however, present 1 
unsalisfuctory ûs long iùs wellequi 
Eastern Bloc armies kept in trim f 
conlinudl manocttvres remain in the fe. 
front of a nuclear power, 
Audclhert Weinstey 
(IrankTarter Allgomelne Lî 
flr Deutschland, 4 June Ii 


Varieties of 
communist 
dogma 


There is only one Red Bible, & 
teachings of Marxisnı-Leninisın, bul are 
and more interpreters of the Word zr 
coming forward, Under pressure fu 
various quarters, depending on their ge 
Braphical location, their interprelationd 
many tenets can hardly be to Mogori 
liking. 

Only u superficial injunction can k 
placed on lıeresy at the imernatiu! 
communist summit in Moscow. Tk 
Krenlin will emphusise Ile ulegedly ë 
creusrd aggressiveness of inperiulisms 
order to uvertrump opposite views #4 
the slogan “close ranks in the eventd 
danger.” 

The only aim common to all delepıls 
is Ihe desire not to creute tuo geal 4 
iuprvssion uf disorder in the eyes of lt 
Wesl. Thut would be i bad advertisement 
for communist policies as ıı wlıole. 

The givut urıkıtown factor is hS | 
or not a suxtller deletion will make’ pif ; 
with the suhject of China ini tie coursed 
the conference, Yel even so, tle intemt 
tional conference arringed so doggedy 
by the Kremlin represents û prestige gall: 
which Moscow would like 10 amplify 4 


much ûs posible. 
(Mûnchıner Merkur, 4 June 196 
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IW FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Nato’s military competence in grave doubt 


ed to offset the consequent weakening of 
Westem defence potential is only one of 
the side-issues of the key security pro- 
blem, which is when and how fast a 
political decision to use nuclear weapons 
can be put into military effect. 


Representatives of seven Nato coun- 
tries mecting in London exchanged vicws 
on the timing and command systenı of 
the use of nuclear weapons, Tlie Defence 
Ministers were in a position to assume 
that the West’s nuclear defences, unlike 
conventional strength, are adequate. It 
was also clear that nuclear weapons 
would not be kept in cold storage, 


In London, however, account was 
taken for the first time of the reality of 
conventional inferiority. It was not dis- 
Puted that the Soviet Union's conven- 
tional superiority could make necessary 
theoretical defence planning involving an 
initial nuclear strike by the West, This 
would, for instance, have to be the case if 
a Nato country were threatencd to be 
overrun by Red divisions. 


A nuclear strategy based on this pros- 
pect could only be understood as a 
warning. Tactical nuclear weapons would 
have to be exploded above tho sea or 
dropped by bomber over deserted areas. 
lt would be intended as a sign that 
escalation must be stopped. 

An alliance can hardly be expected lo 


to deterrent claims lhat could not be 
taken seriously at all if the cornerstone of 
the concept, adequate conventional mi- 
litary presence, were to be scuttled by 
American troop withdrawals, 


Flexible response means providing an 
appropriate military response to enemy 
attack. The disadvantage of graduated 
deterrence, readiness to countenance 
partial destruction of North Atlantic ter- 
ritory, is to be offset by the continual 
threat of nuclear war to which Nato is, in 
the final analysis, prepared to resort in 
self-defence. 

This military house of cards is bound 
to collapse if the response of Western 
divisions is not credible because Nato’s 
active troop strength is insufficient to 
hold back an enemy attack, 


The alliance is not sufficiently flexible 
in military terms to retaliate with a 
nuclear strike at the drop of a hat 
everywhere wlıere it stands to lose in 
conventional engagements. 


The automatic strike potential of the 
major nuclear carrier, the bomber fleets 
has been largely dismantled, Many West- 
em aircraft, including Luftwaffe planes, 
have been ordered to be converted for 
conventional armament and discussion 
whether or not this has any point has 
taken place in public. 

That more divisions were not mobilis- 


Slow erosion of the Czech will 
to introduce reforms 


reaction is less ferocious thin if the entire 
process of normalisation were ‘to be inı- 
posed at one fell swoop. 


Keeping in step wilh Moscow is being 
practised, with instructions fron ahove, 
in carefully separate stages. Al Moscow's 
behest the process of undermining Mr 
Dubcek'’s policies was set in motion in the 
first few months of this year and brouglıt 
to a successful, incident-free conclusion 
at Easter. 

Purges are now the order of the day. 
They too are being introduced step by 
step in order, a8 in all previous cases, to 
preclude completely the risk of popular 
uprising. Frantisek Kriegel, once-acelain- 
ed chairman of the National Front, and 
Ota Sik, of whom the generai public 
expected an economic about-turn in the 
direction of humanitarian socialism to 
follow the political change, are the first 


from the central committee. - 


They are not Intended as a deterrent. 
They are merely the first of a long series 
of sackings that well end with the politi- 
cal demise of Alexaider Dubcek and 
Smrkovsky. But it has not yet come to 
this pass because the new Prague leader- 
ship, with Lubomir Strougal as émi- 
nence grise is proceeding one step at a 
time. 3 

This relative caution has also probably 
been ordered by the Kremlin. And if the 
Soviet Union is wise — and why should it 
dot be? -— it will continue according to 
this Strategy even after the international 
‘Communist summit. It is working qulte 
satisfactorily, 

(STUTTGARTER ZEITUNG, 3 June 1969) 


“tworietdin™pis 


Jt cannot be all too long now before 
the final epsode in Czeclıoslovakia’s pre- 
sent suffering, the dismissal of First Sec- 
retary Husak, occurs. Tho Introduction to 
this last stanza has already been written 
and the conclusion will probably be 
drafted at the fourteenth congress of tlle 
Czechoslovak Conımunist Party, schedul- 
ed by the central committee to be held 
next year, 

Why is another year to be allowed to 
elapse? Are orthodox Communists in 
Czechoslovakia still not sure of their 
positions? Hardly, but they do not want 
to be overhasty. Each move i to be made 
independently of the previous one, with 
an interval between the two so that the 


North Atlantic conferences in Brussels 
and London a few wecks ago must be 
viewed gs one meeting. The Brussels 
gathering of Nato Defence Ministers, al- 
though intended as a routine discussion, 
developed into a dramatic confrontation 
with reality. No doubts remained as to 
what would happen if military action 
contirues not to be taken. 


The nuilitary weakness of the alliance 
is not only evident against the back- 
ground of Soviet superiority in conven- 
tional troop strength. The West has even 
reached the point at which its active 
troop strength no longer possesses any 
deterrent value whatsoever, 


All the time Nato has refused to look 
this fact in the face. Via their Defence 
Secretaries the last two American Presi 


dents have had any number of experts 
postulate some fictitious superiority over 


` the Soviet divisions in terms of quality. 


Alain Endthoven, a close associate of 
Robert McNamara, performed miracles of 
reappraisal. On his authority the Penta- 
gor wrote off any number of Russian 
divisions and dismissed many others as 
only half-way fighting fit. And every one 
of them was claimed to be not a match 
to Wostern divisions in terms of either 
troop štrefğth or equipment, 

This did not, of course, increase tlie 
number of Nato divisions, but these 
assessments of Soviet strength did duty as 
political proof that the flexible response 
sirategy could well take over [rom the 
tenet of massive nuclear retaliation, 

The new US administration seems un- 
willing to play this game of assumed 
strength any longer. Scerctary of Defence 
Laird gave ah assurance tlıat the United 
States would make no further troop 
withdrawals from Europe and intended to 
stand by this commitment even if other 
Atlantic partners proved less loyal to the 
alliance. 

The Defence Secretary made this com- 
ment not only with reference io Canada’s 
decision to reduce its contingent. Presi- 
dent Nixon's advisers on security have 
realised that it would be but a short step 
from a dubious flexible response strategy 


. Rumanian deputy foreign minister 


intended to foster an'easy atmosphere in 
relations between this’ country and the 
first Eastem Bloc state with which Bonn 
enjoys full diplomatic relations, 
` Both sides have learrit from experience 
that it is far from easy to find the golden. 
mean from which it is often so tempting 
to depart for reasons that are both 
sensible and above board: because, fûr 
instance, economic possibilities remaini'to 
be exploited or progress towards a Burop- 
can peace settlement i8 desired, : 
Both sides must take tare, though, and 
both are agreed on the need, even though 
their reasoris may differ, 5 
(Frankfurter Algemene ‘Zeiting 
TI Deutschland, 5-June 1969) 


û a ‘pFVaT VSI Tm 


Gheorghe Macovescu, Rumania’s De- 
Puty Foreign Minister, who, is at present 
on a visit to this country, is not the top 
dog and his visit is officially a private one. 


This has not stopped Mr Macovescu 
from calling on a number of Politicians 
who occupy government positions, Finan- 
te Minister Franz Josef Strauss, for in- 
stançe, Agriculture ‘Minister Hermann 
Hûöcherl, Secretary of State: Georg Ferd} 
nand Duckwitz and now Foreign Şecret- 
ary Willy Brandt, . : 

: Contacts of this kind, which have only 
been possible’ (and have certainly been 
practised) since’ the establishment of di- 
plomatic realtions . early in 1967, are 


Wages must go up 
this year 


Stock exchange quotations are only û 
few per cent below (he record high of 
summer 1960, The hectic demand thal 
has brought brokers record turnover is 
definitely largely due to the influx of hot 
money but is nonetheless an indication 
that the profit potential of Federal Repu- 
blic industry is rated higher lhan at any 
time In'recent years. 

Quarterly reports, and there are still 
unfortunately too few of them, fron 
companies in this country convey the 
impression that this optimism is fully 
justified. The well-nigh incredible has 
happened. The record 1968 results are 
being far outstripped by 1969 profits. 

An increase of ten to fifteen per cent 
in clear profits over the first few mouths 
of 1968 is the rule and a rise of twenty 
per cent of more is far from out of the 
ordinary. 

Small wonder that the trade unions are 
growing restless. For two and a half years 
they have exercised wage restraint, mak- 
Ing possible Eçononic Affairs Minister 
Schiller’s tailormade upswing. 

It is not, of course, truce that nıanage- 
ment alone has benefited from tle new 
boom, as a nuntber of cxtrenac left-wing- 
ers maintained at tlhe Munich congress of 
the Trade Union Confederation (DGB). 


: DIERRZEIT 


` NR rou, seh, heie, ف‎ EUR ° 


As was to be expected with the lubour 
markel cleaned out wage-rates puid have 
considerably increased. 

It is this increasing gap between union 
rates and lhe rates actually paid that 15 
bond io annoy the mions. They natural- 
ly want to prove to thelr declining ment 
poi. that their work has been suiccess- 
ul. , 1 


Employees’ representatives wlll un- 
doubtedly take ihe opporlunily offered 
by the next round of concerted action 
talks between entployers, vmployvees and 
Ministry officlals on 20 June ‘10 press 
home ‘demands for a powerful increase In 
union demands with a straight refusal. To 
adopt a position such «BS tlıé stand taken 
by Professor Balke, chairman of ihe 
employers’ associatlon, wlio has warmed 
against a wages explosion, would be both 
inêredible and in the long th ipa 
6 maintain. 


When i ‘the Lime ripe for WARY incress- 
es if not now a boon is on? The growth 
rato is higher than expected. Management 
İş garning more than ever before, induş- 
trial prices have remained practically sta- 
ble for two and a half years and this 
country’s manufactures have grown COr- 
respondingly unbeatable good value on 
the intemational market ‘(too cheap, ac- 
cording to some). 


:` ‘At this year's ‘Hanover 'Falr Karl Schll- 

ler was already proclalming that the 
estimated growtiı targets for 1969 would 
have to be upgraded. ‘The Cabinet ought 

to produce. the new. Figures promptly. 
A wages policy ‘based oni cconomlc 
,facts is .the only. way to guarantee fairly 
‘troublefrée, ,ecğnomic growth, from which 
,managemeht and labour benefit in equal 
,measure. Cgoperation. between. the two is 
only possible. provided the medium-term 
requirements of, both are satisfied, 1969 

me beq year. of wege increases. 

n EE Diether Stoke 
(DIE ZEIT, 30 May 1969) 
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Wi SOCIAL WELFARE 


Greater social security means 


higher contributions 


be made in the basis of the present 
system of pension dynamics, It remains 
to be seen after the general election in 
September whether or not these pledges 
were based on tactical considerations or 
on profound conviction. 

When all is said and done the wage- 
earners’ insurance scheme will end 1969 
with anı estimated deficit of 1,700 million 
Marks and even though tle snlary-earners’ 
insurance scheme will end the year 1,100 
million Marks in surplus social security 
will still on balance be 600 nıillion Marks 
In the red, 1 

Besides, there can still be no. talk of an 
overall surplus or deficit. Although there 
i8 talk of a certain equalisation of burdens 


the two insurance schemes remain separ- 
ate, independent. entities with their own 
accounts. 

A reoran ka lon of social security 
would: appear to be one of the major 
tasks faoing the legislature during the 
life-span of the next parliament. Future 
developments will draw the two schemes 
financially further apart rather than clo- 
ser together. By 1972 thc wage-cearnors" 
insurance scheme is expected to be nearly 
12,000 million Marks in the red, while 
the salary-earners wil be nearly 7,000 
million Marks in surplus, This is hardly 
surprising when it is borne in mind that 
year by year some 80,000 mosly well- 
puld wage-earucrş becone salary-earners. 

As in every other sector the weaker of 
the two schemes must start revrganising 
first. hg wage-tuaruvıs sue ovhene 
will no longer be able to afford tho expen- 
sive division inlo eiglıteon state insurance 
institules duling buck Lo 1 889. 

Not until this difficully lias been doalt 
with will there be consideralion of more 
comprehensive ohanges, such as the onc 
rucommendod by tlhe welfare advisory 
commitlee to the Ministry of Labour: 

“The simplest solution in objective 
terms," Lho ¢xperts say, “would bo lo set 
up a uniform social securlly scheme for 
both wage- and snlary-carners." 

(Hamburger Abendbluti, 30 Muy 1969) 


wondering. There are alrcady 40 peusion- 
ers for evory hundred contributors and by 
1975 the same hundred wago- and salary- 
earners will lıave to foot the bill of higher 
pensions for Fifty recipients. 

The only possible consequence is that 
the working population will have to pay 
higher contributions. lt is already .clear 
that in 1970 the proportion of earnings 
accounted for by social security contribu- 
tion will increase from sixteen to seven- 
teen per cent anıd rise to elghteen per cent 
a few years Jater. 

Steadly increasing burdens on em- 
ployers aud cınployees in the form of 
higher contributions, however, endanger 
continuous economic growth, which 
again is the indispensable basis of growth. 
in pension rates and volume of in-pay- 
ments. 

Although everyone concerned in Bonn. 
must þe aware of the existence of this 
vicious circle fresh pledges are made from 
one day to the next that no change will 
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Social security policy speclalists i in 
Bonn did not mèet with undivided ap- 
when a year ago they announced 
that from 1 January 1969 old-age pen- 
sions were to increase by 8.3 per cent. 
Many a wage- and salary-carner examined 
his finances and came to the conclusion 
that his income would not be keeping 
pace with this development. 

In point of fact wages and salarics 
inereased by roughly seven per cent in 
|968 and were industry to stick to 
Federal government guidelines they 
would rise by about the same amount this 


The boot is now on the other foot. In 
J970 pensions are to be increased by 6.4 
per cent, while wages and salaries are 
expected to rise by at lcast the same 
amount as this year. 

Like the wage- and salary-earners a 
year ago old-age pensioners this year have 
no cause for complaint about varying 
treatınent. According to the present rules 
of pension increases the rate of increase is 
pegged to the rise in gross income three 
years beforehand... To this extent the 
1971 increase will not be a bumper crop 
for pensioners either. 

Can this country even afford a pension 
xheme in which the rate of increase is, 
pegged to wages, people arc increasingly 


Researchers consider leisure 


and from work the average employed 
person now spertds about ten hours a day 
in tho work process - fifty hours 8 
five;day week. Already leisure time ‘on 
workdays and over the weckend amounts 
to forty hours a werk and when the 
35lour wok is iujroduced Maun will haye 
more lelsure time than hours spent wor- 
king. 

Six leisure aclivitics predominale. The 
maln one is entertainment and diversion, 
followed by home and faily interests, 
sport, education, curers training and hob- 
bius. 

Marketing, which is aimed at require 
ments paid for over and above minimum 
needs, must perform formidable (asks to 
made the general public aware of the 
realities of their environment. 

(Hannovers:hu Presse, 3l Many 1969) 


Automation process stepped up 


factories that had been converted: tp 
electronic data processing. Thirty-five per 
cent of ali, jobs had been rationalised 
away and a further 21 per cont had, beep 
fundamentally changed 4s a, result of the 
change-over. High-xankilig staff had often 
been , affected, by the, combination of 
department. 

: Herr,Friedtichs welcomed ihe Bil i i 
troduced jo the .Bundestag; by the Sociol 
Democratic party to set up a commission 
for technologlcal, and structursl change. 
.He called on the. Bundestag to approve 
the: measure, before the forthcoming gene- 
ral election. ,. ,. . 

This country, hie ‘elaimed, was running 
the risk of falling: foul of a social. as. e 
as a technological gap. 

' Lgrge-scale attempts to deal with: ihe 
risks..and. prospects. of automatian: by 
means. of. scientifle ı methods had: beçn 
cpmpleted in ihe Unlted ‘States and; the 
Netherlands..jn 1966. and J968 pee, 
tively, he noted. :, , 

(Frankfurter ions, 31 May ز19‎ 


" The 'rectssidn of 1967 accelerdted:the 
pace of automation and other technologi- 
cal innovations. On ‘average 770,000 peo- 
ple fewer were employed in this country 
ih 1968 than in 1966 yot production 
(gross domestic product) rose. by almost 
seven per cent, The productivity. growth 
rate reached record. proportions, accord- 
ing to Günther Friedrichs, qutomation 
expert . of IG. Metall, the metalworkors" 
union, at.a conference of. Soclal:Demqger~ 
ratic salaryregrners in Hamburg. . .' 

: According, to.anı I{G.Metall press release 
Herr Friedrlohs stated: that wagerearners 
had been: far more seriously affected:by 
the: reduction in the nimher of jobs 
avajlable than. had, salary-#arners but that 
salary+earners, ;mostly. clerical, staffs: ê 
by no means fpel,segure,.,, .؛‎ . 

IG Metall had investigated parts of ton 


It is no coincidence, Count Blücher 
told the annud general meeting of 
Emnid, the markct research consultants, 
lh Frankfurt, that together with thé 
concept of ınarketing developnıents have 
occurred at the present stage of industrial 
wclaty, ijt which social .structure jg, n0 
longor determined priuarily by produc- 
tion and profession but increasingly by 
sales, lelsuro and consumption. 

The amount of leisure and Lhe ammount 
of freely avallablo income form a paralle- 
logram of tho cconomic powor of private 
consumers. At the lurn of the century the 
working man toilod more (han 4,000 

a year. The present figure, Count 
Billcher claimed, is 2,400. 

In the foreseeable future, according to 
sound estimatos, a 35- to forty-hour week 
wlll bring the number of hours worked 
Per year down to about 1,500. 

.Ineluding the time spent travelling to 
ggg TTT 


Continued from pûge 4 2 
Lastly, punishment lies’ in. store fûr 
people who .can.be' proved. to have told 
the courts lies. : 


Yet the law 8s it stands proyÎdiê f for 
fines or imprisonment . for false state- 
menis made not under oath whereas false 
slatements made under oath come in for 
Pindl servitude. A distinction is ‘thus 
Made between a straightforward ahd’ a 
Potential lie The situation’ could hardly 
be more illogical, it would seem. 


The conclusion is clear. In order tO 
Protect thie law from’ ying witnesses all 
that Is rieeded is thé treat of punishment 
for false statements, as İS already standard 
MM Eastem Europe. The oath, which 
create more problems than it solves — if, 
deed, it solves any — can cheerfully, 
be dispensed with: 

When all is said .and done the ‘court: 
1oom is no place for dubious, religiously 
tinged exercises. The oath before.4 court 
hy la ap anachronism. 

„, . . Karl-Heinz Krumm 
iii Rundsechau, 30 May 1969) 


mm 
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Judge Sarstedt of the Federal Supre, 
Court defended robes .(dating back, in 
this country, to the French revolution) a 
a sign of a democratic outlook that aly 
made it apparent that something special 
was going on. 

Professor Külz, on the other hand, wa 
not prepared to let Lhis pass, as in ki 
vicw legal garb has long since been trang 
formed into what it is. “In Switzerland” 
he added, “proceedings are condiicléd i 
a fitting manner without robes." - 

Other speakers opposed tiie u 
robe on grounds of ifs worrying effect; 
the defendant, even going so far as fo a; 
why, İf they had to exist, JPs Werê f 
allowed to wear them? - . 

The last pvint dealt with was ê 
design ot the courtroom. On this ‘to 
Professor Baumann held a p 
progessive view. “If tlie present form of 
proceedings handicaps the defendant; he 
said,. “this in self is reason. enough to 
change it." 

For tlıis reason Judge Rasehorn (f 
Bonn would Hike to see the defend: 
seated on the same level as the rest oft , 
court “since he too plays a part in géttiy : 
to the truth." And Professor Klug of ' 
Cologne demanded round-table procetk 
ings for all concerned (though le would 
not object to a square one) because “tle 
constitution in fact calls for. one,” ln (is 
he too gained a great deal of approval. 


“This discussion," Judge Wasserman 
concluded, “will be a help to us in ou 
efforts to make crininul proceediy 
more lunıarte and to refocın Lhe adi 
tration of justice, We ought not to mil 
for the legislator but show initiative û 
our own. [ believe that today we hat 
dealt with the problems of the years. ' 


come.” . Erwin Tochtcrmann 
(Slddeutscho Zeitung, 2 June 196% 


“| swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth....' 
(Photo: Greta Rokil 1 


deep-rooted that the outh is an inviolsê 
basis of their creed. 
Our tradition-hampered administrai™ 
of the law would sooner seem to be 
on the simple idea of the deterrent and 
omploy the oath as a means uf bring 
psychological pressure to bear on will 
ses, who are viewed with the gra | 
mistrust. A fine method this, using fe | 
to find out the truth, In the back 
of every oath is Its hateful pendant. | 
potential prison sentence for perjury. 
Incessant oath-taking is no help i 
finding out the truth, Jf anything 
stymies the process. What witness, niir 
dated by this pseıuıdo-sacred exercis" | 
going to adınit to the assembled 


prior to raising his hand that he is abot | 


to tel a pack of lies? 
Worşe stil, the oath contains a bulb . 
isk of being a continual excusê 


easy-going, superficial judges to take S# 
tements made under oatlı at face. vi 
Continued on rage 5 : 
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Courtroom procedures in need of reform 
LAWYERS AND JOURNALISTS SPEAK FOR THE DEFENDANT 


'' ° The second chamber of the, Federal Constitutional 
8 Court În Karlsruhe about to go Into session 


(Phato: dpa) 


Baumann stated, “if the sentence is to 
hérald rehabilitation. There is no need bo 
try and conjure up an atmosphere of 


' ceremony." 


Standing up when the court entered 
the courtroom was still advocated by 
some, though as Chief Public Prosecutor 
Günther of West Berlin commented, it 
sllould be retained merely as a gesture of 
politeness. Yet Judge Berlit of. Hanover 
drily countered with the words “I. see no 
practical purpose in having everyone 
stand up when the court enters.” 

APO barrister Horst Mahler of .West 
Berlin would doubtless have been cheered 
by .views on judges’ and silks” a. 


lk on oath 7 be made seated. It wşs.. 


agreed that the oath: dught to be aboli- 
shed altogether, or at least drastically cut 
down to size. 

Standing up when sentence İs passed 
found few supporters too. A new view of 
criminal law, said Chief Public Prosecutor 
Pfromm of Bonn, must be taken into 
account in gestures too. “If. judgment is 
intended to aid a socially sick person it 
must be made in a different way." . 

. Stending up to: hear the sentence 
passed is unnecessary, Judge Wassermann 
reckoned, because the idea must be to 
listen to it carefully. “What .we need Is 
more sobriety in imine! e Professor 


meres 


Oath taking in court has become 


. something of ah hhachfolieii 


personalities firmly rooted in Christiani- 
ty, such as former Justice Minister Gustav 
Heinemann, view tle ceremony of the 
oath before a worldly court as a degrada- 
tlon' of the faith and maintain that ‘the 
name. of God ‘should not be called on 
unnecessarily, 

Their understandable’ dislike of -:the 
ceremony is based not only the realisa- 
tlon that the oath, on which a court can 
insist, represents an abuse of religious 
ideas for state purposes igşfter the court; 
it may also lıave beer ected by early 
Christian thought. In fie Sermon on the 
Mount ' Jesus “Yet 1 say unto you 
that ye ought baver tO swear on oath.” 

More retént critics, on the other hand, 
have feltyihe oath in court to be super- 
fluous and. pointless for a; number, of 
objectile reasons, The criminal courts, 
thom arğue, serve the purpose of coming 
t64 just judgment. This presupposes 

ding: out the truth about qn illegal act, 
3û this context there is no convincing 
basis whatsoever for the carefully preser- 
ved tenet that the oath is tle basis of all 
justice, 

For basically speaking the oath repre 
sents a kind of curse on oneself, It 
presupposes the belief that a superior 
force' will punish false evidence in God’s 
name. Yet in this day and age there is 
every reason to doubt whether’ the ma- 
jority of. witnesses are. so firm in their 
belief in the personalised God of past 
centurle who sees all and rules all or 
whether their. belief in hell fire is so 


„ Intended to convey 4 ceremonial, al- 
most sacred Impression. formality often 
tums out to be mere routine in the 
courtroom, as sterotyped as shaking 
hands or saying “How are you? ” 

Day by day, wiıether they want to or 
not, hundreds of people appearing 48 
witnesses in court cases have to raise their 
hands and repeat the phrase “I swear to 
tell the truth, the whole. truth and no» 
thing but the truth, so help me God.". . 

Yet this is a phrase about which Plato 
had misgivings 2,300 years ago, criticism 
that was subsequently echoed by Kant, 
Hegel and Schopenhaluér and epitomised 
by Sling, the well-know court reporter of 
the twentles, as a medieval left-over. 

“The oath calls on God as witness to 
the-truthy, -It, signifies an avowal.to God 
and is described as an act of reverence of 
God,” Karl Peters wrote in the Staatale- 
xikon. The first chamber of the Federal 


Supreme Court made a slightly vaguer 


ruling in 1955. “The oath is a statement 
characterised by ceremonial, partiy sacred 
emphasis,” 

Jt can therefore undisputably be as- 
sumed that the oath is in all cases 
classified as a call on God or 8 higher 
force a5 witness ê that consequently 
{arge ` sectors of’ the judiciary feel the 
cöutt to be a moral institution, an instru- 
ment of divine order,  , 

Even though arguments gre bašed on 
extremely varying lines it is at this „point 
that Increasing criticism of thê nönsensê 


,OF, thousands of oaths ‘sets in. ` Many 


On closer examination of the subject 
no one is golng to clain that the style of 
courl proceedings in this country is alfo- 


` gether up to the minute. The judge sits at 


a higher level than the prosecuting coun-= 
sol, counsel sits at a higher level than tho 


` man in the dock. 


The defendant generally has to stand 
up before saying anything arid has to 
make do with being addressed as “the 
accused” rather than by his real name. 
When the judge enters or witnesses arc 
sworn İn the whole court must stand. 

* The entire ritral, to which many more 
details could be added, is almost a matter 
of course for anyone in court. The 
Extraparliamentery Opposition (APO) are 
the people who lave called all this into 
question, the general public feel, and they’ 
also fecl that the APO as a.group want to 
tur everything topsy-turvy. 

A different tale was told at a round 
table talk held by lawyers and journalists 
at Frankfirrter. Rundschau recently with 
Frankfurt quarter sessions. judge lt 
Wassermannr presiding: 

APO demands were felt by the e 
present, .including three senior judges, 
two public prosecutors and two universi- 
ty professors, to be — with reservations 
here and there — not only justified but 
also.necessary. In a debate entitled “Con- 
temporary Court Proceedings’ they made 
no bones about thelr views, 

In a recent Munich case against a laws 
graduate by the name of Pohle a sensa- 
tion was ‘created by the defendant when 
he called bath the judge and the prosecu- 
ting counsel by their surnames. The as- 
senıbled company at Frankfurt thought 
this was quite conceivable and a number 


` ‘of those present even felt it desirable in 


the interest of humanising the procee- 
dings. 

Hi was also agreecl that the word 
“accused™ as @ fornı of address is out of 
place in a modern courtroom. Sad to say, 
not all judges and counsel have heard the 
Mews, 

. Having to stand up at every conceiya- 
ble juncture is not only suspect to mem- 
bers. of . the Socialist Student League 
(SDS). “Standing is retained because 
courts have always had to stand up,” 


۳ noted Professor Baumann of Tibingen, 


who was decidedly opposed to this having 
to, be the case. Tle defendant, for Instan- 


„ce, ought to sit at a he! so as to be able‏ أ 


to take notes. 

„ Professor Baumann’s ‘opinion was 
shared by Judge Klilz of the Federal 
Administrative Court In West Berlin. 
Dr Kûlz argued that standing up was not 
only an outward gesture but also a sign of 
reverence and submission that oppressed 
and subdued the defendant. 

Ir the opinion of the overwhelming 
majority of, those . present visitors to 
courts who remain seated when a witness 
is taking the oath, usually left-wingers in 
this instance, too, are in the right, even 
though ‘they. can still be thrown out or 
fined .for .contempt for their misdeme- 
anour. 

„ Professor Baumann; for instance, advo- 
cated abolishing standing up while a 
witness is taking the, oath, particularly. 43 
the. Federal Supreme Court has already 
laid the groundwork by secularising the 
ogth, Once, again agreement was general, 


with it being pointed out that declara- 


a gr 
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violet, green, orange and blue in a cenire- 
picture diagonal flow cf colour, merging 
in a magnificent unity of form anıd colour 
— Intended to banish Nay to his (indis- 
putably honourable) position in post-war 
German palıting. 

Louis, who died in 1962 aged fifty, 
mastered the art of applying colour to 
canvas with a sure instinct which Nay 
orly sporadically displayed. His incrcas- 
ingly firmter grasp of this instinct can be 
traced in the Cologne retrospective. 


Emst Jünger visited Nay in his studio 
in Le Mans during the Second World War. 
Nay found the studio by a lucky chance. 
He was earning his bread at the time as a 
cartographer. 

- Jünger noted in his diary, “I was 
especially pleased by his saying that in lis 
work he had reached g point at which the 
canvas acquired tension." At such mo- 
ments il seemed to him that the picture 
became extremely enlarged. 


Pastoral style 


At that time Nay was developing a 
pastoral style recalling Chagall in expres- 
slon and Kirsclner in a formal sense. 
Jlnger’s comments, however, suggest that 
for Nay the act of painting was at 
approach to limits of personal and artislic 
experionco. This gives Nay’s work its 
existential dimensions. The brooding, in- 
trovert seriousness İs very obvious in tle 
Lofoten pictures of tle late thirties and 
in the small-scale compositions of the 
Hecate cycle of the late forties. 

The paintings done in subsequent 
years in which Nay dispensed for Lhe first 
time entirely with the human form and 
concentrated solely on cirvular form as 
colour media. This ınarked nis decisive 
advance into the freedom of his luer 
years. Titese poriods are wel! represented 
in the exhibition cach wilh five fino 
works, whereas his lInrgely unknown later 
work up lo the last canvas he painted in 
1968 iucludo 40 paintings. 

Nay regarded his last works, the result 
of an uninterruplcd creatlvo period, as 
the crown and synthesis of his urt, a0- 
cording lo Ilaftmunu, The artist found 
complole expression according lo his own 
words, Today we axe able to stand back 
and appreciate Nay with some degree of 
objectivlly. This enables us to sce hin 
beyond any personal grievanves within 
the context of his time and in peculiarly 
German circumstances. Xlans Strclow 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeltung 
flr Deutschland, 23 Mey 1969) 


# THINGS SEEN 


Ernst Nay’s last works shown at 
Cologne retrospective 


کے مھ 


(Photo: Kntalog) 


art, Everylhing prior to these were stages 
of his dovelopment. 

Nay achieved his greatest freedom and 
Independenco in the pictures lho painted 
in the porlod fronı 1965 to 1968, fle adds 
colour to colour, allowing colour in every 
texture to enclose almost prinltive form 
that has a strango qualily of tension. 

Ilis art in theso ycars recalls Malisse's 
great papiers découpés pictures and also 
cortain works of Morris Louis, This artist 
admittedly outshines Nay in originality 
and empathy inlo colour-froni. 

A large work by Louis, fronı the 
Ludwig collection, his A/pla-Ro executed 
in 196l, hangs beside {le entrance to the 
Nay exhibition in the Wallraf Richariz 
Museum, This is an unintentional con- 
frontation, but it seems as if Alpha-Ro — 


ا 


` Ernst Wilhelm Nay's Blaufiguration, 1968 


epoch of the Second World War wich 
brought forth’ more versatile arıd renown- 
ed artists than Nay. 

Nay cannot be blamed for not having 
taken carlier notice of Delaunay, his 
colour-form theory that could haye becu 
so imporlant for Nay. Nor cai ho be 
blamed for uot having appreciated ilo 
fluidity and spatial dimensions of tle 
later Morris Louis. 

Nay’s origins in German Expressionism 
and his subsequent isoluti on asa “degeno- 
rate” artist in the Nazi era explain is 
self-consciousness. The post-war years 
were a period of delayed fulfillment for 
Nay. 

The artist realised what many of his 
admirers overlooked, that his latest works 


were in many ways the perfection of his 


of sporling competition there can be no 
doubt both contributions of Munich's 
Residenz Theater, Schiller's “Robbers” 
and Heiner Mûller's Pliloctis drew most 
applause and the best notices, 

Jn comparison a mixed reception Was 
given to the Stutigart people who came 
with Tankred Dorst’s Toller to the Wup- 
pertal group's Arfhur Aronymus with 
Else Lasker-Schllers and also to the 
Heidelberg production of the British "Zig 
Zag". 


As interesting ûs the sets may have 
been as a basis of comparison, the lleidel- 
berg production produced In the home 
theatre and then produced in Berlin 
served little purpose and cost money. 

Abolishing decentralisation of the 
theatre, in favour of Berlin has ils merils, 
perhaps, but tlıis must be done properly 
to ensure that Berlin's theatres are not 
considered so good that they have no 
recom for improvement. 

(DER TAGESSPIEGEL, 23 May 1969) 


Repertory theatte 
in Berlin not 
oOver-exciting - 


on this side of the dividing Wall. East 
Berlin has never reacted favourably to an 
invitation from the festival organisation 
in West Berlin. 

Despite this rebuff, however, the an 
nual May festival was a success, unlike 
previous years when many theatres were 
obliged to cancel 'their engagement at the 
Festival, because of copyright or contrac- 
tual reasons. 

What were the artistic merits of the 
Festival? The selection by the ten-mem- 
ber jury of critics from the range of 
productions in the season now coming tO 
a close was not very convincing. 

If the Festival is understood as a kind 


For thirteen days Berlin was again 
revelling in the feeling that it was the 
theatrical capital of Germany. Seven thea- 


. tres from . Basle, Frankfurt, Heidelberg, 


Kassel, Munich, Stuttgart and Wuppertal 
presenled ten productions during the 
1969 West Berlin Theatre Festival. 


Only one theatre, the East Berlin 
Deutsches Theater declined an invitation 
to take part. This was done for political 
reasons. 

Adolf Drosens and Wolfgang Heinz 
were to have produced their new Faust. 
From East Berlin it was announced that 
the national theatre of the German De- 
mocratic Republic did not want to per- 
form in a city which had sinned against 
the status of an “independent entity’" by 
acknowledging the Federal Assembly con- 
yened to elect a successor to Heinrich 
Dibke as Federat President. 


This was an unfortunate turn of events 
but one which has come to be expected 


E 


Werner Haftniann writes İn the cata- 
logue of the first major retrospective of 
EW. Nay's works, after the artist’s death, 
tat Nay was in a discordant frame of 
mind in the last months of his life, The 
exhibition in Cologne’s Wallraf Richartz 
Museum of his latest works and a good 
selection of his earlier paintings would 
have strengthened him in his conviction 
that his mature work represented the 
culmination of his art. 

Haftmanhn says that Nay suffered deep- 
ly from having more or less faded from 
the exhibition scene. He observed with 
anxiety the “growth of deliberately anti- 
artistic tendencles,”" ٠ 

Nay was not' invited to the fourth 
documenta in Kassel in 1966. Four years 
previously, Kassel honoured him by hang- 
ing from the ceiling three large pictures 
and displaying a cabinet — a tribute pald 
to very few other artists. 

Ernst Wilhelm Nay was not fortunate 
enough to have dicd before losing favour 
with the public. The idol of post-war art 
was knocked off lıis pedestal. 

It is difficult to explain why. Not even 
the general departure fronı abstraction 
sems a sufficient reason, since New 
Realism, Pop Art and later trends have 
not undermined the reputations of Pol 
loeck,. Wols, Mothorwell, Auloni .Tapics 
and other arlists. 

With Nay fell, however, [Iartung, Sou- 
lages, Manessier und many expononts of 
art informel , which dominated the scesıe 
in Europe in the fifties, 

The sixties, obsessod with new values, 
created new dinıensions,. Any perlod of 
time can develop its own critoria, The 
only question is whother these will sur- 


What of Nay in 1969? Art has again 
drifted away from objectivity to ihe Idea, 
to a spiritual artistic act. 

A newly defined frcedom is evolving — 
live in your head. Action on the part of 
ا‎ therefore, whatever form tlıis 


- Action painting has always been cor- 
Ielative to canvas, but the connection 
from the present back to this point is 
obvious. Nay’s last pictures were the 
most spontaneous compositions he ever 
realised within the limitations of carivas, 
They represent relatively free forms from 
the movement of colour. 


„ Even at this point therefore the artist 


B apearing in a new light, not as the 
Benius his admirers in ihis country 
thought him to be but as a creator within 
the boudaries of a historical frame — the 


New opera 
for Hamburg from 
Camus book 


Milko Kelemen, the Yugoslav compos- 
fî, who has been lecturing for some time 
a the Robert Schumann Conservatory in 
Disseldorf, is writing an opera based on 
Albert Camus” L’Etaf de siège. The pre- 
miere is scheduled for January 1970 in 
Hamburg's Staalsoper. 

(Llbecker Nachrichten, 23 May 1969) 
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Joseph Joachim 
(Photo: Stoatsbibllothek Berlin Blldar) 


all over the world. Klebe, Erbse, Re . 
mann, Burt and many other composi 
have attended the West Berlin college. To 
him, it is perfectly natural that the 
college's work should include tlhe mos 
modern elcctronic compositional te 
thods, and to this end he cooperates wilh 
the neighbouring Technical University. 


In 1954 tho concert hall designed ly 
Paul Baumgarten was opened. The for 
dation stone of the theatre, which ld 
also been designed by Baumgarten, Wi 
ieid on the day of the centenary celeb 
tlons. Howover, the centenary does Mi 
justify dithyrambic choruses of Jub 
tion. 

The Wost Berlin College of Musice msy 
bo renowned from Japan to tle USA, but 
it 'too must reconsldor iho motlods sw 
aims of its teaching. Tho 8u di | 
orchestral musicians, for oxample, | 
not ınecl lho domands of major orche 
tras by any stetch of tho imagination. : 

Hellnut Kotschenreuther . 
(DIE WELT, 23 May 194 1 
1 


tho Federal states (this is not meant to 
a dig against federalism which, particu 
ly as far es culture is concerned, Bi 
definite, worthwhile advantages), Ba | 
Wiürttemberg would justifiably insist ti ; 
the present title should stand or at E 
be retained alongside the name of M ` 
national company. 


Compromise 1 


However, a compromise should be ab 
to be worked out. For exampiê, ê 
troupe could perform abroad as the "F i 
deral Republic National Ballet f0 : 
Stuttgart” with the sub-title “Wûrtte | 
berg State Ballet” whilst at home {hs o ` 
name could be preserved. Similar comp 
mises apply to football and other $ | 
ting activities. 

IF a solution acceptable to alî partê 
Was negotiated, then there sio 
longer be any impediments to re: 
the company. However, the decision SP 
to the Educatlon Ministers’ Conferenê:® 
body which ls not exactly renowned f 
quick decisions. ا‎ 


Heinz-Ludwig Schneiders 


(Handelsblatt, 27 Mey 1% 
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Berlin music college 100 years old 
MENDELSSOHN WAS TO HAVE BEEN ITS DIRECTOR 


became too small for the expanding 
college, and it was finally housed in a new 
neo Baroque building on the corner of 
Hardenbergstrasse and Fasanenstrasse. 


Twenty-four years later, in 1907, 
Joachim died. It is to his credit that the 
college became one of the leading musical 
iostitutes in the world. He was succeeded 
by Hermann Kretzschmar who was also a 
first class educationalist, musician and 
organiser. 


In 1920 Franz Schreker took over the 
direction of the college and he had the 
good fortune to find a deputy, Georg 
Schünemann, who was equally at home 
with classical and contemporary music. 
He was the real “head” of the college. 
Teachers such as Hindemith, Schreker, 
Reznicek, Kuhlenkampff, Schünemann, 
Curt Sachs and Oskar Bie ensured the 
college international fame during the Gol- 
den Twenties. 


‘Hindemith case’ 


The Golden Twenties were followed 
by the “Brown Thirties” and the politi 
cising and provincialisation of the college 
which was spectacularly initiated by the 
“Hindemith case” — which was in fact 
nothing more than a case of National 
Socialist philistinism. 


At the end of the Nazl era the collego 
was in ruins. The first years of reconsiruc- 
tlon atë Ihked with the names of Bern- 
hard Bennedik, Paul Höffer and Werner 
0 Blacher was appointed director 


Blacher has succeeded in re-establish- 
ing the college's earlier reputation. His 
composition courses attract pupils from 


cia Haydée, the present prima ballerina in 
Stuttgart. (Admittediy, Susanne Hanke is 
only 21 years old as yet. 

Apart from this, the Federal Republic 
certainly does not possess a comparable, 
culturaî .ambassador in this field which 
would be is convincing and, what is more 
important, as generally comprehensible as 
the Bolshoi or Kirov Ballets, the British 
Royal Ballet or the New York City Ballet. 

After their successes in Paris, Baalbek 
ahd South America, agents from all parts 
of the world have been anxious to engage 
the Stuttgart troupe. In the meantime the 
Foreign Affairs Ministry has even realised 
that is has an éxemplary propagandist in 
the Württemberg State Ballet, One canı 
but hope, in this context, that in future 
tours by somewhat .suspect companies 
which tend to damage the image of the 
Federaî Republic abroad will be voided. 

: But there are difficulties in the way of 
simply renaming the Stuttgart company. 
Quite apart from the jéalodsy amongst 


:. ` ‘DIBOWELT 


umantNGi diruruns Fi ogra 


the Academy of Arts, the royal opera and 
the Singing Academy were still arguing as 
to when, where and how a state music 
college should bs founded and organised. 


In 1869 the laborious tug-of-war bet- 
ween official bodies was finally ended. 
On 10 May a cabinet order granted 
permission for the establishment of a 
“college of music attached to the royal 
Academy of Arts.” 

It was a fortunate coincidence that a 
year previously the 37-year-old violin 
virtuoso Joseph Joachim had taken up 
residence in Berlin. He was asked to 
become director of the Viennese music 
college, but he opted for Berlin and so an 
1 October classes began in the classicat 
palace of Graf Athanasius Raczynski. 


Joachim’s appointment proved to be 
beneficial for the “royal academic college 
of music.” True, he was unable to engage 
the famous planist Clara Schumann-Wieck 
(Schumann's widow) and the equally 
renowned singer Julius Stockhausen. But 
the list of teachers soon included Ernst 
Rudorff, Heinrich de Ahna, Alexander 
Dorn, Benno Hirtel and Friedrich Kiel, 
all of whonı were experts In their own 
particular fields. 

In 1883 the college moved to Pots. 
damer Strasse nêat tû Theodor Fontane"s 
home. At that the college had almost 
elght hundred pupils; the teaching staff 
included Philipp Spitta, the Bach biogra-= 
pher; and Max Bruch and Waldemar 
Dargie! taught composition. 

Soon the house in Potsdamer Strasse 


Should John Cranko’s Stuttgart dancers form 
the National Ballet? 


In view of the spectacular attendant 
circumstances, recent demands in the 
press that the Dance Ensemble of the 
Wiürttemberg State Theatre in Stuttgart, 
or Cranko’s troupe for short, should 
become the Federal Republic national 
ballet will ‘not be without repercussions. 
„Although it is ‘not utterly new; the 
suggestion is justifiable and the problems 
involved are more acute than ever. 

It, is virtually self-evident that the 
suggestion .is. worthy. of: support, for in 
‘reality’ ‘thé Stuttgart troupe has long 
merited national status. This did not need 
to bè proved by the recent ballet week, 
which was played' dowh as a rehearsal for 
the forthcoming Nêw York season — it 
Was nonetheless an imcomparable tri. 
umıph for all concerned, all the moreso 
because’ the performances consisted ` al- 
most exclusively of repertory ‘works darı- 
ced by members of the company. : 
` The high polit ‘of the wiiole event was 
obviously the debut of Susanne Hanke as 
Julia, a ballerina from this country who 
was trained at the Stuttgatt ballet school, 
She has the best cahnces of becoming the 
first classical ballerina from this country 
to gain international stature —on 2 par 
with Ulanova, Margot Fonteyn and:Mar- 


Ostentatious display and long-winded 
speeches are not his scene; he would 
rather wear a pullover than a dinner 
jacket, and he feels more at home in an 
electronics laboratory than on a speaker's 
rostrum. Nonetheless, Boris Blacher, di- 
rector of the West Berlin College of 
Music, could not get out of a cerentony 
to mark the hundredth anniversary of the 
college, which was held in Charlottenburg 


Boris Blacher 
(Photo: Fritz Eschen) 


Castle and followed by a reception. Hon- 
our demanded that this jubilee should 
be suitably celebrated. 

When the Berlin College of Music was 
founded in 1869 no one could have 
foreseen that one day it would be one of 
the most modern and significant music 
colleges in the country. 

Prussian officialdom had other tlings 
to worry abqout rather than generously. 
subsidising musical education and anyway 
tlıe Muses were only encouraged if they 
supported the regime and lialsed as clo- 
sely as possible with the throne and the 
altar. . 

The Singing Academy, but particularly 
the “Ordinary Singing School” founded 
by Carl Friedrich Zelter in 1820, could be 
regarded as the forerunners of the Berlin 


` College of Muslc. This school trained 


choirmasters and orğanists and thus be- 
came the predecessor of the “Institute for 
Religlous Music” which many years later 
was incorporated into the College of 


Leipzig first 


` When. Felix. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
was. working In Berlin, arguments over 
this division of responsibilities prevented 
the establishment of a music school under 
his direction. Disappointed, he turned his 
back on the city and went to Leipzig, 


And it was there that the first German 
music college was founded in 1843, Mu- 
nich followed suit in 1846 aid Cologne in 
1850. In the’ same yéar Julius Sten 
opened his private “Stern Corıservatoire”" 
ir Berlin, which soon became known far 
beyond the city limits. Ih the meantime, 
officials from various Berlin ministries, 


` Musle. 


1 
1 
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WW PALEONTOLOGY 


It is true that a century ago omy 
containing interesting remains of 
dwarf animals, including tiny 
about three fect tall, were found in 
and on other ‘Mediterranean islands, t. 
these Ireasure traves of science haye qy 
yet been systemutically investigated, 

During ihe next few weeks Ile Frat 


An expedition from the Frankfurt 
| Senckenberg Instituts recently investiga- 
ted bone fragments of dwarf hippopotani 
and giant darmicê from the Ghar Dalan: 
cave in Malia. This cave, which contains a 
variety of bones, has not yet been exhaus- 
tively researched and the Frankfurt scien- 
tists found evidence that the isolation of 
fauria on the island produced not oly 


yg SCIENCE, 
Interesting animal. bone fragments 


Genetic destruction through chromosome change 
at Ghar Dalam caves in Malta a en, 


MATING CONTROL TO CONTROL PESTS 


Laven 
(Photar prlvat) 


Prafessor Hanngs 
1 ج‎ 


`“ And the costs of this method? ' Consi- 
derably less than the anıount which 
would have to be spent:on spraying. large 
areas with insecticides, quite apart from 
the fact that genetic extermination doaos 
not affect the rest of the organic world in 
any way. 

American entomologists have estitnma- 
ted that it is possibJe to rear one million 
gnats with (ranslocaled chronosomes for 
thirty dollars — even taking Into account 
the high costs of laboratory personncl in 
the USA. In developing countries produc- 
tion costs would be much lower, 

“In my laboralory 1 havo so many 
senıisterile gnat strains with varying here- 
ditary quotas that 1 could begin the first 
field experiments anywhere in the world 
within a fortnight. For example, if I was 
working with strains wiıiich only produce 
male offspring, it would not be necessary 
to jet loote fully grown gnats. The eggs or 
larvae could simply be placed In the 
brecding area and nature would do the 
rest." 


tion insects survive, we can be sure that 
we are dealing with this type of malo that 
transfers his nutated genetic pattern and 
hence senüistorility to the next genera 
tion. 

In addition, if the chromosome breaclı 
occurs at certain points in the sex-deter= 
mining chromosomes, then in the next 
generation only the ınales survive and 
they are all affected by translocation. 


“If I assume that fifty per cent of the 
offspring of each generation, of these 
semisterile creatures will not Survive,” 


: say Professor Laven, “and if I release one 


laboratory-bred insect for each natural 


.male, then I can calculate when the gnat 


population has reached nil, I Used a 
computer which produced an extermina- 
tion graph.” : 

The graphs, which the genetics profes- 
sor got out, showed that releasing semi- 
sterile male gnats twice or three times 
during a season could reduce the gnat 
population to two per cont. The number 
of laboratory males released can be cons- 
tantly reduced because as the process gets 
under way new sami-sterile males occur 
naturally. 

In no tine at all, the release of mele 
insects with a different translocation 
would destroy the remaining two per cent 
of the gnat population. Professor Laven 
comments, “There is no cure for Semi-ste 
rility because it is hereditary. 

“Semisterilily has an ddvuntige over 
cûmplete sterilisation in that becuase of 
the relatively small dose of radiation the 
insects arc not physically weakened, but 
aro still absolulcly competitive.” 


French plans for gnat control 


investigations would be a süitablo basis 
for determined actlon, But we should 
remember that parasite control by meant 
of sbmi-sterllity through chromosomes 
translocation is not lindled to gnats: 

“For my laboratory experiments we 
worked with gnats. ‘because ‘we, already 
have uscful experience in this direction a8 
we have been breeding gnats .for years. 
For us, the stinging gnat culex pipiens is a 
prototype insect. 

“Within a relatively short time it will 
be possible, on the basis of these proto- 
type experiments, to induce semi-sterility 
in other insects: For instance, in the 
American boll-weevl which f mentioned 
earlier, And from there it is only one step 
further before we start dealing with other 
parasites. Similar methods could be 
applied to rat control in areas where they 
ate endemic, though the costs would be 
somewhat higher.” EE 

` But for the time being Professor Laven 
lacks the necessary funds to “transfer” 
from gnats and beetles to mammals, 
‘“Bven though," he thinks, “the cost of 
research and later application of 1his 
method would only be s fraction of what 
is spent annually on chemical controls," 

Creatures can become immune to. all 
chemical and .bioiogical extermination 
methods thus niüllifying 4l] efforts to 
wards control, “But ~i I must emphasise 
this once’ again — there is no cure for 
genetic methods," siresses Professor 
Laven: (DIE ZEIT, 23 May 1969) 


The professor was askecl whother there 
was any prospect of the first field experl- 
ment taking place . this sunımer or 
autumn. .. . 

“Preliminary, tentative discussions are 
underway to see if the first tests could be 
carried out in Camargue, a gnal-infested 
region in the south of France, 

“The French development ministry 
has already prepared plans for gnat con- 
trol in this area. These detailed biological 


applies to gnats. Only here are there 
closely related strains which mate but do 
not reproduce. This method cannot be 
applied to other insects ~ to name but 
one example, the American boll-weevil. 


“Considerable effort has been devoted 
‘to trying to find incompatible strains but 
without success, So we looked for a new 
method of genetic conirol and found a 
technique wich — we afterwards disco- 


vered — was theoretically pioneered by ° 


Russian researchers thirty years ago but 
was probably not put to practical tests. 
This may have been because at tliat time 
the Sysanko course was prevalent in 
‘Russia. The new method is called Semi- 
‘sterility through translocation.” 


Faulty spermatazoa . ' ` 


At this polit Professor Laven had to 
go into more detail io explain the prin- 
ciple, If sexually mature, male gnats are 
subjected to a dose of approximately 
4,000 units of radiation most of the 
creatures do not suffer from any physical 
or organic damage. But the chromosome 
pattern in the spermatazoa will probably 
be broken at some point between the 
genes. 

After tho X-ray treatment this chro 
mosome breach can be “repaired” but 
not usually in such a way that the 
chromosoms link up as before. In fact it 
is more likely thal new serles of genes will 
form on the .chromosoe chain because 
two noaighbouring lialves of different 
chromosomes nay contbine. 


As creatures with ntodified gene series 
slill possess all hereditary factors, even if 
not in the natural sequence, they are still 
capable of survival and reproduction. But 
the life expectancy of thelr offspring İS 
limited, 

According to the ‘point at which the 
chromosome breach occurred, the OgES 
fertilised by one of these “translocation 
male gnats” usually only produce forty to 
fifty, and sometimes only twenty per 
cent of the normal number of offspring. 

“From tlıis second generation we is0- 
late the males with inherited transloca- 
tion and pair them off with normal 
females, If only some of the third genera- 


Results of hone marrow transplants 
۰ in rats unsatisfactory 


out e: Improve the 
compatibility of transplanted marrow 
through preliminary treatment, 

At present marrow. iransplantation is 
the oniy .possible means of restoring the 
formation of blood in, the marrow, if this 
system has been upset by severe radis- 
tion. Further research will now investi- 
gate the causes of marrow fibrosis whi 
might also occur after a human trare- 
plant. - (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeltung 

' flr Deutschland, 28 May 1969) 


After transplanting the bone marrow 
of rats. which had previously been sub- 
jected to a normally fatal dose of X-rays 
it was noticed that dangerous marrow 
fibrosis ocurred. Nine per cent of the rats 
were affected in this way and hence the 
formation. of marrow was inhibited. In 
fact 26 per cent of the.rats which dled in 
the critical post-operative period, bet- 
ween the 15th and 40th day after the 
transplant operation, suffered from some 
kind of fibrosis. : 

This utterly unexpected discovery was 
made by researchers at the Ulm Universi 
ty department of ciiniéal physiology, 
which is attached to the basic clinical 
research cemire, when they were carrying 


Two years ago Professor Hannes 
Jayen, director of the Mainz University 
Genetics Institute, few to Burma. His 
Jıggage included a number of small glass 
{est tubes containing a few hundred 
larvae which had been reared at the 
stitute. 

These larvae were the weapons used to 
ıid the Burmese village of Okpo of gnats 
within a few weeks. "Action Okpo” was 
the first major experiment in the field 
which aimed to exterminate a wiıole 
insect population through genetic nıe» 
thods. 

In the intervening period the Mainz 
genetics researcher has found a riew way 
of encouraging milions and thousands of 
milllons of parasites to destroy 'themsel- 
ves within .a few generatiloris, without 
using insecticides or biological contami- 
natlon. This. is a simple, inexpensive’ 
method which could put an end to 
numerous humeg, animal apd plant di- 
#ases that are spread via insects. 

The first step towards “genetic des- 
iuction” was taken at Laven’s laboratory. 
hı Mainz. This was the discovery of 
natural “incompatibility.” When trying to 


coswbrecd gnats from the north of the 


| Redexel Republic and from Swabia, .Pror.. 


fessor Laven found that the creatures did 
indeed mate but their offspring did not 


| survive. 


This discovery eventunlly led to the 
rearing of a bastard stranin of gnats fro 


: French and Californian insects which 
` gould survive in the tropics and were very 
. aetlve. These were crossed with Burmese 


Maria agents of the culex futigans varicly 
but produced no offspring. 

Wiihin eight wecks a few thousand 
male gnats, relcased at intervals in the 
village of Okpo, which is surrounded by 
diy grassland and did not receive a new 
“supply” of gnats from external Sources, 
nucceeded in completely freeing the vil- 
lage of the parasites. Within a few genera- 
ons the strong laboratory. insects won 
absolute dominance over the native ma- 
ks; but the eggs laid by the female gnats 
produced no offpsring. 

Professor Laven was able to demon- 
strato the effectiveness of his genetic 
¢ontrol method through this experiment 

Was financed by the World Health 
Organisation (WHO) in Geneva, 

Now Professor Laven has gone one 

lep further, He has developed a method 
allows other parasites, apart from 

Mats, to gradually exterminate themsel- 
¥ this method involves chromosome 
Mdifcations and semisterilily induced 
chan . 

On a visit to hiş Mainz laboratory, 

essor Laven explained the methods 


| ™dobjectives of his latest genetic experi 


Tents. The professor was asked why he 
ad dropped the incompatibility method 
Sone over (o more complicated tech 


“This has Indeed caused something of 


Î û lir” said Professor Laven. “But my 


netic experiments showed that the prin- 
ple of. incompatibility apparently only 


furt selentists will examine and evalu, 
in more detail the finds they }, 
broughl back [from Malta. But 

expedition to the island is already ply, 
ned for next year, und it is hoped (hal, 
this occasion the knowledge of the; 
land's palaeonlology ready gained r: 
be enlarged. (DIF: WELI, 27 May I, 


New Roman site 
at Rheiderland 


By the end of this year at ihe latg 
the publie will kngçw whether Profee 
Werner Haarnagel, director of the Loa 
Saxony institute for land rescaceh û 
Wilhelmshaven has come across tracesd 
a Roman fort during excavatlons 
Jemıgum monastery in Rheiderland. Ti 
assumption is corroborated by the dixe 
very of Roman coins in the area. 

Haarnagel says thal the excavation olı 
prehistoric site in Haltzum, near Ley 
should also be completed tlıis year. Tk 
ing several excavation sections, atelat 
logisls have unearthed six superimpos 
layers of old Frisian sctllemenls daiş 
from the sixth lo the third centuries BK 


It is probible that here was a harbour. : ° 


\his site 2,500 years ago. 
(DIE WELT, 28 May 1969) 
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tinct, were found. Because of the luge 
nose cavity, these skulls had a certain 
similarity with the skulls of one-eyed 
magatheria and scientists believe that 
these’ bone finds may have given rise to 
the myth of the Cyclops, Polyphenus. 
However, as yet little research las 
been devoted to the hereditary, biological 
mechanisms which led to the develop- 
ment of these peculiar animals and of the 
various dwarf and giant forms. It appears 
that this process was not only influence! 
by fortuitous mutations, but also by lack 
of food, restricted living space and nu- 
merous other external factors. For this 
creason Malta represents one of the most 
interesting and productive areas for re- 
search into these Mediterranean faunas. 


when he carries out his next experiment. 
The experts confirmed enviously that 
even a modern computer-operated oven 
does uot produce more exact temperatu- 
res: temperatures can easly be judged 
from the colour of the embers. 


It must be admitted that during the 
experiment the Roman oven used 58 
cubic metres of wood so that production 
costs were twenty times higher thar 
present costs. But Dr Sölter is sure {o eut 
the cast next time. 

' (CHRIST UND WELT, 23 Muy 1969) 


,Devische Zentrale fiir Fremdanverkehe (OZF), Frankfurt M. 


a 


jce-age mouse wlucl is also known fron 
Sardinia but which became extinct there, 
Jt is interesting to note that tlıis species 
of mouse was able to survive in Malta for 
centurles longer until the Bronze Age. 

The bone fragments of giant dormice 
are no less significant when it comes to 
evaluating the effects of the island's 
isolation. In Malta these dormice were 
often the size of rabbits, whilst their 
equivalents on the mainland are the size 
of rats. It seen»s that isolation ody led to 
the dwarfing of large mammals, whilst 
sınaller manımals became larger. 

The dwarfing of large animals is not a 
new phenomenon. For example, during 
the classical Greek period the skulls of 
dwarf elephants, which were already ex- 


` Back to the Romans for the 


dwarfs of large animals but also giant 


forms of small creatures. 


Under the direction of Dr Rietschel 


from the Senckenberg Institute, five 
sclentists — including Professor Pdseneck 
of Vienna who researches domestic ani 
mals ~ spent several weeks investigating 
the ice-age bone .layer of the Ghar Dalam 
cave. : 

They were able to establish that -the 
peculiar . hippopotamusike' creatures 
whose renains they found on the island 
did not develop in Malta, but further 
north in Sicily and Sardinia and that the 
animals migrated to Malta when a tempo- 
rary land-bridge existed. 

The remains of rodents which were 
discovcred inchıded tlre soft bones of an 


secrets of lime-burning 


have been discovered, and so in itself the 
discovery of a whole factory established 
by Roman troops in Jversheim by an 
alert, retired forester was not a sensation. 


However, in recent times the attitude 
of archaeologists to their finds has chan 
ged. Their enthusiasm is no longer satis- 
fled with collecting and cataloguing finds. 
Suddenly they also want to know how a 
thing really worked. . 4... ‘o 

‘Recently their attention lias been con- 
centrated oh the details of everyday life, 
on tlte infrastructure of history. And this 
involves understanding the lechnical skills 
of past ages. Fortunately, archaeologists 
tome from ‘varied cducational back- 
grounds theso dayi, 1 
, The Bohn Museum not only has a 
Braduale physicişt on its staff but also en 
expert chemist, Dr Sölter, who was in 
charge of the, Iversheim experiment, 
Whıen, after several abortive attempts, the 
suffocating smoke finally began to rise 
from the’ oven, the details of Söltér's 
theory were incontrovertibly confirmed. 

In fact, he is confident of managing 


without modern measuring eqttipment 


Pharmacological 
.. SJmposium at 
Regensburg 


Arı intematiortal ‘syrrposiurrt 
cal pharmacology is to be held annually 
at Regensburg University. This was deci- 
ded by the syrmposium’s founding come. 
mittee to which a number of internatio- 
nally famous scientists belong. 3 
Professor O. Smahel, director of the 
Prague institute for experimental therapy, 
was, elected president of the first sympo~ 
sium which is to be held at the end of 
1970. The purpose :of the, gathering will 
bê to promote clinical pharmacology 
which plays an important part in the 
testing of medicines. In order to achiéve 
objective assessment. of medicines, .co- 
operation between , clinical experts and 
pharmacologists must be decisively. im- 
proved. (Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung 
: ` fir Deulsehlind, 25 May 1969) 


1 


“Back to the lime-burning metlıods of 
the Romans,” was the slogan of a few 
Bonn archaeologists at Ivershein near 
Buskirchen. People came fron far and 
wide to see an unusual spectacle, Within a 
fortnight terı thousand people visited tlte 
site, including whole clastes of school- 
children. 

Something scarcely credible was being 
noised abroad; Roman lime-burners appa- 


zently khew methods and burhîhg sebre 


which are unknown to today’s highly 
developed line industry. Probably for 


this reason industrial experts greeted the ° 
theorles of archaeologists based on the 


reconstructlon of excavated Ronan ovens 
with unconcealed scépticism. 

Nevertheless, the archaelogists were 
able to arouse the lime experts" curiosity’ 
and the lalter did not reflisê information 
and materlal support, But the industria- 
lists did not êxpect the experiment to be 
succossful untill tke archaeologists aclual- 
ly began to burn Ume according to the 
Roman method. 7 1 

But the really curious thing about this 
experiment is that it was only undertaken 
now. Hundreds of Roman lime ovens 


Research institutes 
„` to be set up at 


Jûlich and Stuttgart 


, According to Gerhard Stoltenberg, Fe 
deral Minister ûf Sclenitific Research, the ` 
establishment of two major research insti- 
tutes into solid bodies at Julich and 
Stlittgart will take into account the lri- 
creasing significance of this’ branch of 
physleal ressefrch, : 

The Jülich institute will be primarily 
concerned with the problems of super- 
conductivity ‘and magnetic structures, 
whilst the Stuttgart institute will concen- 
trate on research into half-conducting arid 
non-conducting materials. 

These substances play a ‘particularly 
important role in modern electronics and’ 
thé construction of computers. Supracon- 
ductors’ enable, amongst other things, 
electric energy to be transported without 
fos. (DIE WELT, 22 May I969) 
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| Wl THE ECONOMY N E E 
production plant abroad wlıen hone p; 
duction and exports, given the ei, 
parities, promised greater profits? 
Little blame should be heaped, 
those who in recent months have gq 
been discussing a possible revalUat; 
Revaluation was in the air, After E 


the industry has had to be alert and 
nimble in cultivating its foreign {rade iS 
due in large part to government policy. 
Despite all tho obstacles placed in its 
way, however, the textile industry, 
thanks to a courageous investment policy 
giving unparalleled production gains, las 
consolidaled its position. Other great 
incentives came from extensive oullay on 


şı COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Karl Schiller and revaluation 


BY PROFESSOR ARMIN GUTOWSKI OF GIESSEN UNIVERSITY 


Business in textiles increases by leaps and 
bounds at Frankfurt's Interstoff 


No doubt exists now that the Minister 


research and market development. 


Of one thing thero is no doubt — 


companies who have still reason to la- 
ment in this period of expausion, when 
even the textile industry can nake decent 


profits, will be closing their doors very 
soon. (DIE WELT, 23 May 1969) 


Frankfurt's Interstoff 
best fair ever | 


The best Interstojff to date, according 
to the 500 exhibitors who took part, has 
come to an end in Frankfurt, A record 
number of buyers from all parts of the 
world attended. 

The number of buyers present at this 
21st Interstoff was estimated at 15,000, 
ten per cent nıore than at the same event 
in May of last year, A noticeable drop in 
the numbor of home buyers present was 
noted, however. The number of forcigi 
customers increased by one third, 

A survey showed thal businoss has 
improved between home suppliers and 
foreign custonicrs. 

Judging by the present trend, tlle brisk 
market for textiles will continue at least 
until the micldle of next year. An excep- 
tional volume of orders for samples was 
placed. 

Generally speaking, buyers showed 
greater interest in mediunı price brackets. 
li was emphasised that whereus no priv 
increases were noltlced in stuntlard pro- 
duclga, prices did rise in the case of 
decidedly fashionable exhibits. 

(UWanuoverscho Presso, 28 Muy 1909) 


seven per cent in standard wages, as well 
as a forty-hour week from 1 April 1970. 

Only enterprises marketing a new lino 
of products can absorb this jump in 
production costs. The price index in the 
textile industry topped 101.9 points at 
the end of march, compared to 100 in 
1062. This was only two points higher 
than last year’s figure. 

Strong foreign competition regulated 
prices. This country's textile market is 
regarded as one of the most keenly 
contested markets in the world. 

Industry has no choice therefore but 
to adjust to the prices of foreign competi- 
tors on all markets. Manufacturers must 
do this, even when they are handicapped 
from the point of view of competition. 

In many sectors of the industry distor 
tlons of the rules governing competition 
and the resultant pressure of imports are 
becoming critical. In the first three 
months of this year textile imports, ex- 
cluding raw, material, shot up 35 per cent 
to 2,000 nıillion Marks. 

The leading items were finished pro- 
ducts, especially clothing, imports of 
which climbed 55 per cent to 825 million 
Marks. Measures taken last Novenıber by 
ihe government to inıprove tho balance of 
rade triggered a strong [low of intporls, 
without danıpening exports, however, 

Despite the four per cent tax on 
exports, foreign salos increased by 23 per 
cent to 1,480 million Marks. The foreign 
trade decifit in the textile sector increa- 
sed by BS por oeut in lho first quurler, 
totalling 522 Marks. 

` Minister of Economic Affairs Karl 
Sehiller once sald (hat this counlry’s 
textile industry is above all flexible. That 


Social significance of slippers 
analysed by manufacturers 


alone, however, does not scem to suffice. 
Slippers are to be given nore appeal. 


The young generation is partial to 
leisure-time shocs. Manufacturers inten- 
ded to cater more imaginatively for this 
trend by developing new kinds of slloes 
and improving adver lise ments. 


The present ratlıer stuffy living-room 
image of the slipper must be improved. 
The first new catch-word to appear was 
“home shoes." The new slipper look is 
also be up to date and sexy. 

Manufacturers of house-shocs regard 
themselves as stepchildren of the shoe 
industry. Whereas the makers of outdoor 
shoes are crealing more and more “shoo 
generations," only time can help the 
slipper industry. 

Romika, the largest manufacturer in 
this country, leads tlie fleid with a sales 
inerease last year of 4.5 per cent. Chair 
man of tlıe association is Rudolf Midler. 

“Modern therapy often prescribes that 
the patient should be shocked. Consu- 

: mers’are to b¢ shocked with impish and 
daring home shoes," said Müller. 

Slipper manufacturers have learned to 
their regret, however, that it is not easy 
to eradicate old customs. The new home 
shoe is reportedly not selling very weil. 

(DIE ZEIT, 30 May 1969) 


going off the . 


House-sloes or slippers havo often 
been mentioned in one breath with telc- 
vision in Lhis country. This has impaired 
their popularity less than had been feared 
at one time. 

An opinion survey has now supplied 
convincing proof of this popularity. 
Eighty per cent of the sample said they 
enjoy nothing better than slipping into 
comfortable house-shoes after the day's 
work. 

The twenty per cent who do not 
change into slippers are not decidedly 
anti-slipper. About fifty per cent occasio- 
nally wear house-shocs. Only ien per cent 
adamanily refuse to wear slippers, per- 
haps associating them with the Pantoffel- 
held or the henpecked husband, 

About 71 per cent said that they like 
slippers because they are comfortable. 
About forty per cent said that manufac» 
turers should ensure that slippers are 
warm, and 23 per cent wanied them to be 
light. 


Demand for felt slippers is not as 
strong as it uscd to be, with or without 
tin buckles. There is no sign, however, 
that such slippers are 
market. i ٤ 

Not cleanliness but comfort thérefore 
is the prime concern of the majority of 
people who wear house-shoes. Comfort 


only in large companies with firm market 
positions. Terms of delivery must again 
bo taken into consideration, as was obvi- 
ous from tlhe rush of orders at this year's 
Interstoff in Frankfurt. 

Nevertheless, not all sections of the 
industry have profited from the boom, 
especially in the primary stages of pro- 
duction. Cotton production in the first 
three months increased by less than five 
per cent, as compared with a gain of ten 
per cent for the whole of last year. The 
cotton mills come last on the list of best 
growtlı rates. 

The weavers too, with a production 
gain of only four per cent, are far below 
the average at this production level. Tlie 
silk mills reported a surprising six per 
cent growth rate. 

The woolen nills, reporting n growth 
rale of twenty per cent, are in the 
forefront of the sales charts along with 
tlhe carpet-weavors (production up 23 per 
cent), curtain makers (up nineteen por 
cent) and the knitling sector (up fifteen 
per cent). 

Rapidly changing fashions and new 
materials can be as short-lived as they are 
sometimes a basis of production for 
several years. Jersey fabrics aro a typical 
example. Years ago, manuficlurers were 
told that ator a sudduı boom tho nıarkot 
would reach saturation point, Today, 
cven following extonsive expansion of 
facilities, demand is is keen 48 ever. 

Ono other lesson leurned front fiter- 
stoff was lhat prico increases, clespite an 
excellent market, are not generally accop- 
led, even when spokesmeıı of largo Coni- 
panies oınpluusise that increases İn produc 
tion costs and the need to step up 
investments will force prices up anyway, 
if this country’s toxLile industry is to hold 
its place as one of lhe most modern in the 
world. 

Since the niiddle of last year, much 
textile raw material lıas gone up İn price, 
and is to become even more expensive in 
the months ahead, according to the ex- 
perts. The round of wage talks that came 
to an end recently foresees an İincrease of 
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Minister of Economic Affairs had wa, Actlvily is booming in the toxtile 
E tudustry. Even admitting that this sector 
Undoubtedly, Karl Schiller, alo: felt the brunt of the economic recession 
all advocates of revaluation, would, more severly than others, developments 
preferred to avoid the amateurish ln recent months indicate that the normal 
paign that was bound to ati,  fiemd that set In soon after the recession 
money. But he was prepared log, has now reached boom proportions. 
allowance for thc losses caused by Despite great e ا ا‎ 
wave of speculation to prevent «a msrket, production is stil climbing a 


8 te. Although good growth rates 
en 9 1 Peeing: po of ا‎ record led last year, more and more 
ark. 


stimulants have been taking effect since 
At first, the decision not to rek January. 

might have been regarded as a net Besides fashion-motivated impulses, a 
discourage further speculation. Ther. pelated priod of expansion is now boos 
nouncenients of the Chancellor, hore tng production figures in the clothing 
who rejected the reasoning of two, industry, especially in the retail sector. 
who seldom agree — cautious Bunda The textile industry is still profiting from 
president Blessing and entorprising kl rapid reduction of stocke that accumula- 
Schiller — left no doubt that hops 


ted during the slump. 
subsequent, surprise revaluation wj The volume of orders was nineteen per 
prove decoptive. 


cent greater in the first quarter of tlıis 
Karl Schiller was therefore gient 


year. Production climbed fourteen per 
t and sales went up by eleven per cent. 

alibi, He did not pass the Jack thiscardu Ap OY EERE 

literally torn from his hands! Thatheb 


Full employment secms 1ssurcd, not 
litlle desire to sce it again and thal heta 


more Lhan willing 1o allow the Chan 
to clair the enbinet meeting that fl 
wed, is understaudable, to say the lk 

The Minister of Econonuc Affais 
clared that he intends to defend f 
market onterprise. Stability is not to 
savrified, and Jireclive meitsures are Ok 
avoidod. 


Continued from page 10 
different story to tell in November 1968 
will be of no interest to anyone. 

Even at this stage all hope ot a 
sxlution nced not be abandoned. Other 
cwntries may find their way after all to 
wilateral devaluation. 


’. ... Future developmnenls will depend lar= 

Karl Sthiller did not’ promig wi 0 HES ا‎ 
i 1 , gely on whether immediate steps ~ de- 
A ا‎ ! manded in the open letter lo Chancellor 
to fulfill such a fiiouts, : T> E tako lo creole; a moncta- 
‘The Professor, hul unforlunalely e" E 8 Which exchange rates oi 
specified, independent of group inie- 

the economy, has nimbly evaded & 


tests and (acticul considerations before 
hurdle, If lis patent recipe of Coni elections,” 


Auvtion in the evenl of full ecmploymt 
and overemployment ceases Lo Funct 
he will placo the responsibility fort 
economic trend that got out of conirdlf 
the door of his political rivals, Thatk 
Ministery of Economic Affairs 
Continued on page 11 


If thls had been done earller, the entire 
valuation debacle night have been 
avolded. The alternative measures taken 
by the government are certain to prepare 
the ground for anotlıer currency crisis. 

The more home demand is dampened 
by putting revenue on ice, the heftier will 
De the increase in exports. The simpler 
the equation the harder it is at times to 


explain, (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeltung 


building up on the Mark with a reli flr Deutschland, 27 May 1969) 


low devaluation rate of 6.25 per cewt 
the folowing wecks then he expat 
other countries to follow suit i 
opposite direction, 


The Minister said, however, 4® 
this occaslon political pressure ¥3 
exercised from abroad, after fore 
yornments had experienced last N 
ber the political forces that such PE 
can arouse in the Federal Republi. 

Professor Schiller said that he 4% 
failed to persuade the Cubinct to 
the four per cent tax introduced 
the new laws to balance trade. “TAS 
this was not possible because of 
opposition from industry,” he added’ 

Otherwise, the Minister of Eeonoê 
Affairs said he was very pleased wil # 
Public discussion of this question 
only did the trade unions and 7 
exports agree with him in this matter 
also large sections of industry. ا‎ 

(Frankfurter Rundschou, 23 B1 Î - 


Messrs / Mr / Mrs / Miss 


Country: ERE مس‎ 


Not a question of controls, only a temporary arrangement, old boy! 
(Cartoon: Peter Leger/ Siddeutsche Zeitung) 


interventionist instruments that would bo 
best forgotten. 

Those who hoped that the Mark would 
be revalued, once tho flow of speculative 
investment had ebbed, should lıave reati- 
sed last January that they had nuisjudgel 
the situation. After a little tinıe, it was 
clear that the new instruments used to 
improve thé balance of tiade ‘were’ ‘too 
weak and had little impact. The export 
growih rate was as great as evor. Capital 
market interest rates could not be main- 
tained. 

It was to be expected that tho average 
tolorablo prico increase forecast for 1969, 
despite the rise in Bank Rate, would bo 
surpassed, Compensatory capltol exports 
tottered on the weak legs of a temporary 
interest differential. 

Hopes of direct investments abroad 
were harboured malnly by tlhe mechanics 
of a better balance of payments — on 


No substantial 
price increases 
until autumn ! 


New wage agreements will then be nego- 
tiated 


“ Piteiéor Sofillét’ séld’ tint’ the’ trade 


unions can hardly be blamed for endea- 
vouring to assimilate as far as possible the 
wage-drift gap into their next round of 
wage talks. 

The Minister categorically rejected in- 
terventionist measures as a solution to the 
pending conflict. Since March, he has 
been gathering convincing evidence from 
statistlés that the méasures taken by the 
government to improve the balance of 
trade are not strong enough. 

As regards revaluation, Karl Schiller 
said that what really caused him to revise 
his former opinions and favour revalua- 
tion was General de Gaulle’s resignation. 
He said he hoped to avoid the pressure 


the econony was coming dangerously 
close to the bubbling-over point, fol- 
lowing stoking from the “asymmetrical 
profits" of industry. 

Karl Sehiller's concern for short-term 
senıi-growth rates that could be realised 
triumphed over the growing danger that 
the avowed “social symmetry” might 
stlmulaté rather than curb the economy, 
triggering a new price-wage spiral. 

3. The convening of a major econonıic 
conference indicated the ambition of tho 
conductor of Concerted Action to place a 
fastidious international orchestra under 
his baton. This venture ended in failure. 

France refused to devaluate. The Fede- 
ral Republic gave birth to an econonıe 
bastard in the form of legislation intro- 
duced to stimulate imports and curb 
exports. These laws, and to an oven 
greater extent decrees issued by tle 
French government, shook the dust off 


ا 


Minister of Economic Affairs Karl 
Schiller does not expect the real danger 
of a massive jump in prices to occur until 
next autumn or winter, In an interview 
with Die Zeif, Professor Schiller said that 
owing to high productivity and the 
effects of the tax measures introduced by 


the govermmnet. lat. November. to. pro . 


mote imports and stem the flow of 
exports prices increases this summer can 
be kept within reasonable limits. 

The danger of inflation wil become 
acute, however, if the slight price in- 
creases resulting from the present rise in 
demand is accelerated by the ‘mounting 
pressure of production costs next au- 
umn, the Minister added. He said he does 
mot wish to appear as a herald of misfor- 
tune, hovwever,. with regard to develop 
ments next autumn. 

If the everincreasing gap between 
standard and actual wages is not checked, 
the pressure of costs next autumn fol 
lowing wage concessions will be great, 


of Economic Affairs, Profeessor Karl 
Schiller, wanted to revalue the Mark on 9 
May. Revaluation — a modest rate of 6.25 
per cent ~ was to have prevented the 
econony from boiling over and prices 
from taking an uncomfortable junıp. 


What the Bundesbank and economists 
had been predicting since last autumn was 
achieved by the planners of the medium- 
term development programme only when 
the March figures appeared. “Moderate 
growth” threatened to become a reckless 
boom the unpleasant repercussions of 
which the consumers would have felt 
boforo the Bundestag elections next au- 
tumn. 

Great numbers of wellinformed eco- 
nomists had reckoned with a revaluation, 
when the ‘Minister of Economic Affairs 
finally came to an agreement with the 
Bundesbank, When it was announced that 
the Mark would not be revalued after all, 
about one hundred economists expressed 
their dissatisfactlon and disappointment 
in a open letter to the Federal Chancellor, 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger. 

Many of these oritics would probably 
not object, however, if this compromise 
with the Minister of Economie Affairs 
were converted into a pursuance of the 


economic policy of recent months. For, 
Professor Karl Schiller found his way to 
favouring a revaluation only a few weeks 
ago, when many feared that he would 
never see the exigency of this nove, 
clinging rather to his forecasts than to the 
increasingly obvious facts of the case, 

That Karl Schiller did evontually re- 
cognise the obvious makes him something 
of a one-eyed navigator among a boat 
load of blind people representing this 
country's palitical leadership. 

How could the economy become över- 

heated so quickly? 
1. First came the contingency budgets 
and reawakened optimism in industry. 
The first positive results of this policy 
were attributed to the new, decision mak- 
ing Minister of Economic Affairs, 

When the third budget’ of this kind 
came up for. discussion, the, first scéptics . 
raised their voices, Even those who did 
not subscribe to the view that Keynes’ 
theory is insupportable began to fear that 
Karl Schiller was too deeply wrapped up 
İn it. The third economic programme 
disappeared into a drawer. 


2. Many saw in Professor Schiller the 
originator of Concerted Action, the man 
who succeeded in turning soloists, accus- 
tomed to working on thelr own, into 
members of a harmonious orchestra, On 
‘this level too, however, it was feared that 
the frade unions, muted rather in ‘this 
ensemble in the interests of growth and 
prosperity, would just then come out 
strongly in favour of wage increases when 
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ters worse, there. were , bluc arrow signs 
(for ‘straight on, no right turn”) at each 
corner and they virlually lured traffic on 
into the danger zones at each corner,” 
The aceldent rate fell by three quarters as 
soon as the ‘drive on” signs were taken 
down. 

Autobahns, for instance, are technical- 
ly nıore convenient and less expensive if 
they are built in a straight line. “But,” 
von Hebenstreit adds, “it was soon reall- 
sed that this was dangerous. Straight. 
monatonous molorways lead to autobalın 
psychosis. 

“En lhe process attentiveness and abili- 
ty to react decline considerably. Curves 
are now incorporated arbitrarily in order 
to ,prevent psychoses of this kind. Or 
gradlents that in the past would have been 
levelled out are left as they are in order to 
induce drivers at least lo change gear once 
in:a while.” . 

In Munich halt signs are increasingly 
being accompanied by’a thick white line 
across. the road. “Drivers arê far more 
ready to come to a dead stop." 

“In winter, of course," Professor von 
Hebenstreit adds, “the snow gets in the 
way, bul even İn Switzerland road mar- 
kings rather than signs, including direc- 
tional markings, have proved successful.” 


„ Lane markings, for instance, tend to 
speed up traffic, whereas. speed car be 
reduced by painting lines from one side 
af.the road to the other. 

“Another most effective method is to 
hammer in a row of metal studs across 
the road. They make motorists slow 
down rapldly. The oniy snag Is that in 
wet wealher they make brakes Jess cffec- 
tive.” 

` *AL all events,” Professor von Heberı- 
siret cuucludes, “the roads traffic use 
must be ûdapted to fit the people: who’ 
drive along theni. iegal and technical 
considerations must nat’ be the only 
factors. The human psyche must also be 


takon into account." 
(Mlnclıner Merkur, 27 May 1949) 
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Psychologists can read much Into traffic jams such as this 
(Phato: G, H, Laukat) 


clıance of using. psychological stratagems 
to manipulate the molorist for his own 
good. 

Professor von llebenstreit gave a Mu- 
nich example. “A large nunıber of side 
roads formed T-junctions with a straight 
road. All qf them were on the right, the 
near side for oncoming traffic, and every 
one ‘had right of way Öover traffic on the 
siraight road. Accidents continually oc- 
curred because divers filed lo pay atlen- 
tlon lo traffie fro the right. . 

“Evoryone cursed ‘the inconsiderate 
motorists on the straight road until it was 
realised that thie application of right of 
way may lıaye been legally correct but it 
was certainly Impractical. To make mat- 


their aggression at the wheel,” Professor 
von Hebenstreit notes. “It is only natu- 
ral.” In traffic as in other spheres of life 
Ma's natural instinct is lo fight, 

This fighting instinct manifests itself 
when someone flashes the man in front to 
force him to give way, when a motorist 
Souids' his ' horn or driveê dangerously 
close to another car when overtaking, 
when he (ries {o impress by making a 
flying starl and compensates :wı inferiQri- 
ty complex: by having an oui-of-the-ordie 
nary car — a nippy fIittle roadster, for 
inslance. . : 

Since there is a psychological explann- 
tion for much of motorists" behaviour 
traffic planners today sitand a very real 


Measures against the toxic fumes discharged 


Extensive measurements were nade iı 
busy streets, particularly in Steglitz, a 
suburb of West Berlin, to determine the 
amount of air pollution. During the rush’ 
hour the concehtration of certain sub- 
stances compared none too well with the 
maximums recordêd in olher European 
and North American citits. ° 4 

At the behest of Health Minister Kite 
Strobel the Federal Health Office is con- 
ducting biologleal and medical research 
into the chronic effects of air pollution. 
The conclusions that are drawn from this 
work will undoubtedly ` provide . greater 
protection against :the hazards of atmos- 
pherie pollution than in thie past, . 

The danger and nuisance value of car 
exhausts in other countries is indicated 
by a suit filled by Los Angeles County 
against the automobile industry. Los An- 
geles is demanding 700 million dollars in 
damages for the blanket of smog that 
covers the city. 

: Local authorities in this country have 
yêt to hit on this idea, but the suit has 
glvent rise to thought. America's clean air 
package has not beert without effect on 
the mator industry here. -. 

. ` ' (RHEIN-NECKAR-ZEITUNG, 17 Msy.1969) 


- Health Minister Kate Strobel and 
Transport Minister Georg Leber have jojn- 
cd forces to help drive toxic gases off the 
roads, They are also responsible for a 


side-effect that does not have.aiything {O 


do with their respective government de- 
partments. The new regulations have trig- 
gered off further development of the 
internal combustion engine,. which was 
considered.to be more or less perfect. 
The carburettor, in. particular, must 
now become a precision instrument. Im- 
praved combustion and better utilisation 


of fuel is the only way to reduce the 
amount of toxic gases in exhaust fumes, 
The result will be a drap in fuel consump- 
tion which, the pundits say, will in the 
long run offset the dightly higher price 
that will have to paid for a new car; 

Protracted rescarch work conducted 
by the Federal Health Office in conjunc- 
tion with the Féderal Materials Research 
Institute were necessary before the regu- 
lations could be put into force. 


. by automobiles in built-up areas. 


Not long ago an autobahn accident hit 
the headlines. A woman driver was drag- 
ged out of her car at the last minute. Aiy 
longer and she would have died of toxie 
exhaust fumes that had ontered the inside 
of the car via a blockage in the heating 
syslen. 

Another incident, in America this 
time, is also thouglht-provoking. At Day- 
tona Beach one driver after another was 
dragğcd out of the cars of a highly-rated 
manufacturer the victim of a blackout. 
Virtualy blinded by exhaust fumes, they 
had to throw in the {owel. 

Little noticed by public opinion the 
Federal Republic .is the first country in 
Furope to crack down on exhaust fumes. 

The first new regulatior came into 
force at the beginning of this year. Newly 
registered vehicles may not have more 
than a certain amount of unburnt hydro- 
carbons in their crankshaft casings. The 
specified mininıums can be maintained by 
means of better combustion. . RS 

What is more, from the beginning. of 
Jüne regulations have specified a man- 
datory limit to exhaust fumes in neutral 
and starting this: auturan new cars will 
have to conform to cortain standards 4t a 
number af stages... : ., ‘ 4 
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gı MOTORING : 
Psychologists take a look at 
` car drivers’? motivations 


Mindner Hethur‏ و 


ma Mondera! Telhng ms 
for Pollile, Wirtahafi, Kultet und Snort 


His sports car revving impatiently, a 
young man crawîs at snail's pace behind 
1e tram: Suddenly there is room to 
o#ıtake on the inside. The expression on 
A face .hardens .and his tyres squeal as 
ıhe little car shoots past. 


Why does he look like a sprinter on 
the startmg-blocks when all he has to do 
is put his foot down on the accelerator? 
“He identifies himself with his car, of 
course,” traffic psychologists say. 

' ` But that is not the danger,” they add. 
“There ,is not anything we, can even do 
about It." Road-users who are motivated 
solely by reason are an impossibility. 
"jt is far more. important for traffic 
şlaaners to adapt to ‘human’ road-users, 
There is still a great deal they could do.” 


The psychological and medical depart 
ment of the Technical Supervision Asso- 
ction, the body that carries out compul- 
sory two-year tests on motor vehicles, 
deals with problems such as this. 

“We not only test people who fiave 
failed the driving test for the third time,” 
says Professor Benedikt von Hebenstreit, 
eid of the department ir: Munich. “We 
ko try to find answers to questions of 
jmeral road safety.” : 7” 
` People’s behavlour in road traffic is in 
any case nıuch Uetter ‘thay, say, fiflcen 
jyaars ago. “Even people who took their 
driving tests before 1945 lad first to 


. secuslom themselves to changing sltua- 


tions in traffic.” 

"" Road safety instructors in schools 
reckon that we are well on the way to 
doing so when schoolchildren repoatedly 
lament the fact that no one seems prepa- 
ed to tell them .anything about road 
dans. People havê become drivingcon- 
&lous.. 


.  #We have driven our way to exper- 
kc, says Professor von Hebenstrcit, ad- 
ding with 4 grin that “Jt is true nonethe- 
less that women drive worse than men.” 
Yet he is ablé to provide a serious 
explanation for the phenomenon. 

Af a rule women have held driving 
leences for a shorter period than their 
menfolk. In many cases they also lack 
Practice, often only having an opportuni- 
YY to try their hand at the wheel when 
م‎ husband has had one over the eight at 


So the “huma” prerequisites for tole- 

Iable road traffic are already in existence. 

though every holder of a brand-new 

Ming licence js more accident-prone 

then thê old hands for the few years he 
Ieeds to develop a driver's sixth sense, 

. Traffic planners are now taking the 
actions of normal motorists into ac- 
uit. In the early fifties they dealt 
Talnly with technical problems such as 
he camber on bends, the availability of 
Pirking facilities and thé mechandam of 

ic lights. 1 ا‎ 
Later on they were to pay more 
tion to costs. Nowadays, however, 
Mads and motor. vehicles, are technically 
ù Perfect that further progress canı only 
be achieved ed by taking human nature and 
be r into account too. 
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‘Wendelstein II’ at the Garching experimental station 
1 (Photo: Institut fr Plasma Physik ¢; 


Aerospace symposium held 


Hanover conference 


the engines ùt as higlı a speed as pos 
Solar energy is to power the piu 
Large solar cells (one project provid 
more than forly square yards oft 
surface) will charge the batteries. 


According to present plans the fe 
solarelectric power unit will be lund 
in the nose of a chemical booster rolê 
from Weslern Test Runge in 1973, 
physicists Arlt, Au and Baungarh û 
Brunswick Institute of Jo Popusiee 
tevkun that the fist electric pow WS 
will be used in coınmercjal felécotme 
icutiuns satellites, 

Sular battery power could propel ke. 
communications satellites from the kt 


fiannovrfefillgemane 


FEIN 


orbit into which lhey are sent by elt 
cal rockels into tle stationary qb 
required. 

Research in this country undoubk 
leads the field in Western Europe. TF 
is every reason for preparing te # 
units, so far tested under labo 
conditions only, for space flight’ 
pressing ahcad with trinls in space bek 
the German lead is los. 


Shortly, but far from sweetly, 
gratifying failure of the third staged. 
Eldo Europa 1 rocket was dealt wih: 


-. fhe.' symposium. The launcher 
. jointly developed by a number of We! 


European countries, failed last avturm?| 
put tlhe first experimental satelllte 
orbit because the third stage, made; 
country, Cul out, 

In Hanover the cause of the failê 
stated to be a defect in the PF 
supply for the fuel containers. ThE &% 
in pressure presumably occurred 
the third stage separated from the 


Reasons were not given. Investigli™ 
it was noted, were still in progr 
Eldo, the European Launcher 


` ment Organisation, must first bê 1 
. med. In answer to persistent quest 


Was stated that the third stage of the 


E ٤ ٤ i) 1 4 
uropa rocket would definitely ا‎ + "We know: that. road-useit work off 


(Hanniùver'scfie Aligemelné, 23 Hay Î 


While American astronauts carry out 
the successive stages of the Apollo project 
witlı staggering precision space research in 
this couitry ts the subject of the greatest 
interest in the United States. 


At a symposium held in Hanover by 
the Federal Republic Aerospace Research 
Association details were recently released 
of experirıental pepuk units designed 
particularly . with longer journeys . into 
space in-.mindi. as e 

Research .institultes and industrial re- 
search. facillties in this country have 
proved extraordinarily successful in devo- 
loping nıeans of converting solar energy 
into propulsive forco for satellites and 
space probes, 

The powerful Saturn rocket that look 
the latest three US astronauts, their conı- 
mand capsule and the lunar nodule into 
space is powered by liquid clemicul fuel. 
Liquid and solld choniical fuels are lhe 
rule at present and in tle case of booster 
rockets designed to launch lıumati’ or 
instrument payloads into orbit are likely 
to remain so for thie foreseeable future. 

Once in space, however, satellites and 
space ships çontinug to need sources of 
encrgy for ‘êvery change in course or 
trajectory. Apollo 10 and all other space 
probes have taken fuel with them, but tho 
nore fuel they need, the less payload 
they can carry. 

1 


' Electrical energy conversio 


ا چ 4 


^` For morê than a decade scientists in 
the United States, this country and 
elsewhere in Europe have been engaged jn 
rêsearch Into propulsion syslêms based ûn 
the conversion of electrical energy. These 
in and plasma propulsion systems were 
the subject of the Hanover symposium. 

| At sclentific institutes in Brunswick, 
Giessen and Stuttgart research has made 
swift progress, particularly Over the last 
three years. Work has reached the stage at 
which industrial exploitation can begin 
and a number of concerns have already 
done so. : 

. These new electric motors work on a 
rélatively straiglıtforward, principle. Ions, 
electrically charged particles, or plasma, a 


84¥ mixture, Are Benetated-arid mitted by 
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Wi RESEARCH 


Plasma stability investigated 
at Garching Institute 


clear fusion. It is not even clear wliether 
the losses are due to a disturbance in the 
balance or the result of instability that is 
not yet appreciated. 

Similar experiments have been con duc- 
ted for several years at the plasmaPlasma 
Physics Institute in Garching, near Mu- 
nich. In order to eliminate the difficultles 
connected with tle generation and hea- 
ting ûf a higlı-temperature plasma barluın 
plasma was first employed. 

Barium plasma is easy to generate near 
to thermic stability and despite its low 
temperature, only 2,000 degrees centigra- 
de, it can be used to simulate many 
properties of high-temperature plasma, 

Under carefully chosen experimental 
conditions loss rates have been measured 
n a stationary condition that, allowing 
for a certain tolerance, correspond exact- 
ly to rates of loss calculated numerically 
according to classical ideas, 

The particle losses in question are one 
or two times less than would be expected 
from other toroidal devices. Similar re- 
sults have been achieved in another to- 
roidal device constructed along different 
lines. . 

Clarity has not yet been gained as to 
the reasons for this discrepancy but the 
latest experimental results give cause for 
hope tlıat the problems relating to toroi- 
dal containment may one day be under- 
stood and solved. . 

(Industrlekurler, 28 May 1969) 
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To trigger off controlled therınonu- 
clear fusion deuterlunt plasma needs not 
only to be hot enough, it must also 
remain for a sufficiently long time within 
magnetic fields that prevent movement 
vertical to the lines of the field. 


Linear devices have the disadvantage 
that the plasma can flow along tle lines 
and out of the field at great thermic 
speed. Consequeııtly a great deal of labo- 
ratory work is devoted to attenıpts to 
contain the plasına in ring-shaped, to- 
roidal fields, 

The flexure of the lines of tho magne- 
tic field causes fresh problems. The plas- 
ma is not stable. [t js driven at riglıt 
angles to the field lines against tho wall of 
the torus. 

Complicated additional fields ouglıt in 
theory to restabilise the plasma ' but in 
experiments so far made known, Britain's 
Zeta, Russia's Tokamak and the Stellarg- 
tor at Princeton, New Jersey, particle 
losses have occurred for which no expla- 
nation has so far been forthconlng. 


The losses lıave been s0 great that 
unless some way of forestalling then can 
be desfgned loroidal structures are oırt of 
the question for controlled thermonu- 
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economic revival are common, 
had apparently remained 1 i SPORT 
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The FC Bayern Munich soccer team, from the left: Werner Olk, Sepp Maier, Franz Beckenbauer, Georg Schwarzenbeck, 


کے 
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Franz Roth, Rainer Ohlhauser, Gerd Miller, Gustl Starek, Dieter Brenninger, Peter Pumm, Peter Kupferschmidt (Photo: Nordbid) 


number of goals scored, 

in Bayern's first three Federal league 
seasons the club scored 71-38, 6247 and 
68-58 goals for and against respectively. 
Now that reasoned play has been declared 
trumps 34 fixtures have resulted in a goal 
ratio of 61-31. Regardless of their delight 
in the gane Franz Beckenbauecr & Co. 
have generally kept cool. 

As fortunate as was the change-over 
from Cajkovski to Zebec, it is equalled by 
ihe successful mixture of players in (he 
clıampionship-winning lean. 

Georg Suhwarzenbvek, uncomprontis- 
ing but technically nature, assists super- 
starFranz Beckenbauer in the centre, In 
midficld too whirlwind youngster Helnut 
Schmidt well matches Gustl Starek ad 
lis love of possession. 

Greyhound Rainer Ohlhauser is a su- 
perb aicle to goal-scoring ave Gerd Müller 
and on the wing there is dvadeyed Dieter 
Brenninger on lhe once hand and the 
enormous figure of Fran Roth on ihe 
other. 

The fullbacks in fronl of international 
goulie Sepp Maier ure an odd palr, tov. 
Yel Peler Pumar's Ausirim tleganee conn- 
bines well with {he uncondilional willing- 
ness to fight of enptain Werner Olk, 

Bayern’s style of play this season has 
been alternately praised as professional 
and decried as too undecided. This is dite 
to Zobee's formula of ıtot rushing blindly 
into the opposing defence area but wail- 
ing instead until ithe opposing backs show 
a weakness, 1 

Many an altack lıas seemed to progrêss 
at a snall's pace because the centre flas 
been field back for fear of passing badly. 
But woe betide the opponents wien the 
centre has been made! In Munich Ham- 
burg SY, who lost 5-i, and Werder 
Bremen, who lost 6-0, were made to 
roalise more painfully than others that 
the storm and stress period is not yet 
forgotten. 

Which ls not to say that Bayern are 
not at lheir most dangerous for any 
opponent when calm, cool and collected. 


10,000-mark and then to build a roomy 
training centre on a city site. 

It was no coincidence that dedicated 
curler Neudecker chose Robert Schwan 
to be his right-hand man. Schwan was a 
footballing nobody when he applied for 
the post of chairman of the match com- 
mittee. But both men knew what they 
were doing when they decided to join 
forces at Bad Wiessee, where chairman 
Neudecker calms lis nerves and relaxes 
lis circulation in his swimming-peol. 

Schwan has never run into trouble as 
personal manager of Franz Beckenbauer, 
whom he has cven made his business 
partner, neitlicr with the chalrman nor 
with the players. Robert Schwau was an 
oasis of culm in the stormy days of 
explusive trainer Zlato Cujkovski and he 
is now the right man for sober thinker 
Branco Zvbec. 

What is even more astonishing, the 
elairman and lis manager have never 
panicked when ihe golng was rough. 
Never has wasiing, whether dirly or not, 
been washed In public. 

Bayem, İt was sail and written after 
their 1969 championship win, have pure- 
ly and simply been the mosl consistent 
team in the 1968/69 season, In this the 
new champions have not differed from 
tlıcir predecessors. 

Trainer Branco Zebec scems to come 
nearer the mark when he notes that the 
latest success is but tle logical conclusion 
of a development that has brought the 
club into the Federal league and resulted 
in two Cup wins and in 1967 in victory in 
the European Cup. a 

After this definition it is easier to sce 
why Bayern have reaped less florid praise 
this season than on past occasions when 
they also did their best to win tlhe league 
championship but despite fe acéclaim 
could not muster the points needed. 

The élan of the slorm and stress years 
under trainer Chick Cajkovski with his 
overflowing temperament has been fol- 
lowed by detachment and routine. This is 
the logic evinced by calculating Branco 


demands. A complaint to the trainer goes 
straight to the director and then to the 
chairman. 

Yet in 1962, when Wilhelm Neudecker 
took over after tho sudden departure of 
Roland Endler, le was considered to be a 
makeshift and was not expected to last 
long at the top. 

But Neudecker, a self-nıade man who 
has worked his way from being a regular 
soldier and an apprentice bricklayer to a 
trained bricklayer, master bricklayer, 
sclfemployed building contractor and 
millionaire, soon worked his way through 
the tough world of football. 

Bayern now have 8,200 members. 
Neudecker wants at all costs to reach the 


Bayern Munich’s 
swift road 
to the top 


How do Bayern Munich manage it? 
Promoted to the Federal football league 
in I965, they were cupwinners in 1966, 
European Cupwinners in 1967, Lengue 

inners again in 1967 and are now 
he 1969 champions. 

The auswer is easier than night scem 
to be the case. The club saw the shape of 

to come in good time. 
0 gaining promotion to the Federal 
league (the FA had not seen fit to make 
Bayern a member of the league when it 
was first started in 1963) the Munich club 
went all out to be professional. 

In contrast to most other clubs there 
was no talk at board meetings of what to 
do first and how to go about it. Chairman 
Wilhelm Neudecker took matters firmly 
under control and his tactics have proved 
w adept and successful that the opposi- 
tion have never had the opportunity to go 
on to the attack. 

Neudecker also made a sound decision 
in appointing Robert Schwan, newly- 
flected chairman of the match commit 
tee, technical director. Schwan may earn 
as much as some club trainers do but the 
investment las paid dividends. 

Players under professional contract to 
yem Munich do not have to slalom 
ter way through a clubland jungle to 
ıgster complaints and make requests or 


Climatic reasons for 1 long time were 
given as an explanation for tlie migratlon 
of these tribes from the north south 
wards. There was a indeed a climaile 
change in europe at the end of the Bronze 
Age and the beginning of the Iron Age, 
that Is about lhe beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. This hypothesis is inacceptable 
because there are so many centurles 
between the climatic change and the 
beginning of the Gerntanic tribes’ expan= 
sion, 


This lıypothıesis does not take into 
account, for instance the developments 
that came about as a result of the 
introduction of the use of metals into 
tribal life and the new social structure as 
well as centralisation which came about 
as a consequence of economic improve- 
ments. There was also the attraction that 
Rome lıad for the tribes as a metropolis 
of inımense weallh and the centre of a 
world cmpire. To the princes of the 
Germanic tribes the “Roman way of lifo” 
seemed so infinitely superior to anything 
tîıcy themselves had or could develop. 

These were some of the many reasons 
that caused the great migration south- 
wards and originated the picture of 
Europe as it later developed. 
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manic Iribes. These were spread ecuully 
by merchants wandering through the 


ma country as far as north Jutland and 
ıtwitus Nerthus —- lave bren found Sweden as well as by exwfficers from the 


Ronan army who had been settled in the 
ated. 


Roman coins, weapons, jewelry were 
im considerable demand anong the Iribes. 
The peasants in the arcu vulued consider 

small articles of Roman glassware 
which were used to decorate their own 
articles used at table. 

In the Roman “Iron Age" whisch is 
usually called tlhe era of the Caesars, the 
Germanic tribes were romanised, and the 
Political structure of the tribes was cen- 

. Latest excavations indicate that 
bout 200 A.D. huge assembly halls had 
been bullt by the settled Germanlc tribes, 

Te thrones were set up for the noble- 
men implying the new social structure 

t the tribe had accepted. This was 
recorded in documents to be used by 

ans in later generations. 
Te is reason to believe that these 


developments which in many ways were a 


Raction against Roman culture and or- 
Binisation as well as Roman military 
Power, were basic reasons for thie migra- 
lon of the Germanic tribes into the rest 


worked and made productive. The 
became richer and tlhe people 


1 
Mp: 


fluent which can be seen by the 
cence of the graves they had 


for themselves. At the beginn 
Iron Age the burial grounds 0 0 


by hec. 


Jt is unknown still if the e; 
revolulion because of the develope; 
a ınetal-based socicly and the est, 
ment of a new language and cultum 
inter-related. It is possible that the 
lopment of these two aspects al oke 
the same time were bul a coincident 


pre-Roman Iron At 
Germanic tribes wore alrcady An api 


crude in construction, but 
mencement of the Christian erq; 
were many of complicated design, 


During the 


history. 


ural people but with only a few qi 
ised tools and a religion based On} 
fertility. There is Hittle evident i 
Wotan and Thor were associated bji; 
peoples with gods that did battle hi 
heavens. Religous belief was dome 
during this period by a goddess sene} 
a congregation of priests who onceap 
carried her through the fields in f 
ceremonies so that she could bless kı 


Human sacrifice was also offered 
this goddess. On the moorlands sei 
Jutland and north Germany a numba 
human remains havu been foundti 
were Obviously the victims for thee 
of human sacrifice. It is possible halt 
priests themselves were tlie personsok 
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ed to the goddess, Tie bodies of hi 
sacrificed lo the carth goddess —~ 


by 


these morlands found in deep gm 


ropes madd 


lowered there by meuns ol 
willow (wigs or wine. 


Later excavations have confirmed 
reports (hal Tacitus wrote concernirgf 
cult of Nerthus dealing with rilual po 
sions through the tilled lands and 
sacrifice of tlie pricsts after (he cerem? 
who lad served tle goddess, These b# 
also confirmed later writings on the 
ure and civflisation of these Gem 


iribes, 


Yearly new discoveries are made i 
expand the material Tacitus wrote. 
skull has been found near Kiel sf 
the kind of hair style the Suevi empl 


Also vessels for storing corn hae Kê: 
found as well as underground pë : 


ways connecting the houses thes 
manic tribes built. All thoso diso 


confirm what Tacitus wrote. 


As early as the time when Tacitus 


the Germanic tribes had begun to dll 
4 ıew culture and social structure. 
contrast betwoen ile nobleman anl 
Peasant had grown more noti 


Wealth, power and influence of the pf 
cely families had become more exta! 
Success in battle gave to the 
greater hold over the rest of the 


developed. 


Roman legions were not the 
means by which Roman culturo, 
civilisation were handed on to th 
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The origins of the Germanic tribes 


خد 


The famous boat made from oak fro 
Photos: taken from W.Schultz's book'Altgermanische Kultur in Wort und Bild’ plates 34 and 45) 


tainly as regards race not from the sane 
racial origins. This people originated 
through the commingling of at least two 
cultural streams, coming racially from the 
Early Stone Age period and almost a 
thousand years before the Germanic tribe 
had its beginnings. 


These two cultures-one from the west 
wiıose economy was based on agriculture 
and who built huge barrows and the other 
coming from the south-west, a hunting 
People who had developed the hand axo 
culture — these cultures seem to have 
mixed and settled to develope the culture 
of the Germanic tribes. There is very 
reason to believe that these two cultural 
steams mixed and fornied the peoplo we 
call Germanic, As these two Iribes com- 
mingled more freely togotlher physical 
developments took place to glve rise to 
tho idea of a “Germanic people", bul nul 
a “Germanic race”, 


In the centre of the development of 
this germanisation certain changes Louk 
place. For thousands of years lhese peo- 
ple lived on the perimeter of tlie highly 
developed technical and agricultural so- 
cietles that had evoled nround the shores 
of the Mediterranean. These societies had 
developed the uses of metal — firstly 
copper, then bronze. 


The old cultures of tho Mediterrean 
soon penetrated to the north. And the 
ores for these metals were discovered in 
these areas. Bronze had to be imported in 
the north, paid for by local wares and 
products, not only with amber that came 
from the Jutland coasts but also with 
slaves, wool and furs. Theso Payments out 
of the area were a lieavy burden on the 
economy.. Between 600 and 500 B.C. the 
techniques of working iron were intro- 
duced into the area where the Germanic 
tribes lived, which made it possible for 
these” people. :to: manufacture. their own 
bronze utensils using their own iron, 
mined in their own lands. 


First foundry 


By good luck a few years ago there 
was discovered in Schleswig-Holstein the 
settlement where the first foundry and 
smithy was introduced into the north 
from the south. It was at Jevenstadt nat 
e Rendsburg not far from the Kiel 


The sudden development of a metal- 
based ecomonic society had far-reaching 
effects on social evolution, Evidences of 


extent of the German tribes went no 
further than this, Writers in the ancient 
world did indeed speak of “Germans” 
and what later became Gerınany but 
these references were in the main vague 
and partly — for instance Caesar — 
coloured with political motivations. Ar- 
chaeological finds suggest that the settlers 
of Middle Germany, as well as of south- 
ern Germany, and in wlıat is now north- 
em Germany, were perhaps more Celtic 
in orientation than Germanic. 


Prelude to wanderings 


The picture is blurred by the fact that 
at the beginning of the Clristlan era an 
energetic expansion of the Germanic 
tribes from thé “Collie linds” took plşes, 
extending to the Rhine and over the 
Rhine. This was probably a prelude to 
later tribal wanderings. Caesar met Ario- 
vistus, the leader of an invading tribe 
named Suevi, one of the largest tribes 
coming from the lower Elbe, but wlio 
originally came from Holstein. Isolated 
finds (such as women's graves in Ncuwied 
by the Rhine) show the advance of the 
Gormanic trlbes into middle and west 
German lands among people, who were of 
non-German origin. If the Cerusci, the 
tribe that defeated Varus and his legions, 
were included in these tribes is a still a 
question under dispute. 


What is sure is that the beginnings of 
the Germanic tribes, by virtue of the fact 
that they adopted a new language from 
another people with differing religious 
and cultural roûts had nothing to do with 
race as such. The people who adopted the 
language had nothing to do with race, 
Ancient writers did comment on certain 
physical features of the Germanic tribes 
which seemed common — blond, blue- 
eyed, tall and well-built — but these facts 
Were not ‘êéléentirl" ã We undefstid thê 
word today. They werë rather the results 
of comments made by subjective observa 
tion. According to the Romans these 
people were different from tho “normal” 
Tun of peoples and tribes the legions had 
encountered elsewhere, Later research has 
not been able to deduce from skeletal 
remains found that there was i “Ge. 
manic tribe” or “Nordic tribe” living in 
the territory that is today Germany, 

Jt would not have been possible. The 
people living in the territory which was 
the centre of the Germanic. tribes — 
Jutland, norther Germany, north-west 
Germany and the cbastal reglons ~ which 
have certain af — finities «culturally, as 
regards religion and language, were cer- 


THE FUSION OF TWO CULTURAL STREAMS AND TWO LANGUAGES 


Few peoples have in time and place 
been judged so variously as the Germans, 
The range stretches from basic disdain for 
the destructive, warlike barbarians to the 
respect for noble and pure heros. The 
latter view was trumpeted abroad loudly 
in the Thousand Year Reich, 

Research into the culture of the Ger- 
mans which was so inert after the last war 
and went underground so to speak had its 
most glittering period during the ers of 
the Third Reich. Research workers collec 
ted much in those days, along with 
rescarchers working in fields of predıis- 
tory abroad, particularly in Denmark. 
The information collected is beginning 

currently to give a piclure of what and 
who the Germans essentially were, a 
picture that In many ways goes beyond 
the sources available to the usual histor- 


Who and: what the Germans were 
essentially, it must be admitted, has not 
yet been defined definitively. One thing is 
certain, however: they were not a “Cer- 
mar race”, They did, however, particip- 
ate in the birth of a new language. Some 
time in the early Iron Age this language 
was formed from a northern language in 
central Europe by means of “German 
soundshifting", that is a speech structure 
that among other things by displacement 
of Aecent on all multisyllable words to 
the first syllable. The new language was 
“Germanic”, 

This “Germanic” language was uscd by 
tribes: inhabiting the northern parts -of 
central Europe, who are usually defined 
today as “German”, Wien and how the 
Germans emerged is stil difficult to say. 
There is a rare and invaluable witness to 
the beginnings of tlıis tribe. It is a helmet 
found in an excavation in Austria bearing 
an inscription in very early “Germanic” 
with the first intinıations of the sound- 
slıifting. The dating of this find has been 
disputed but most authorities are of the 
opinion that it comes from the fifth 
century before Christ in which “gormant- 
sation” in Europe began, 

By analysing placenames, from infer- 
ences on the spread of Germanic lang- 


A Suavi pleading for mercy in a 
work of Roman origin from the - 
first century A.D. 1 


uages and from archaeological finds con- 
cerning cultural relatinnships it can .be 
surmised .that the’ first Germans inhabited 
the Jower part of Jutland, the area around 
the Elbe and the North Sea coast, Until 
the beginnings of the Christian era the 


